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SOUTH AFRICA CALLING— 


e 
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Is . . 
via The High Seas Road 
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y Can we assist you to take The High Seas Road to South Africa this 
Winter on that sunshine adventure you have promised yourself ¢ 
, When the formalities of booking and departure have been completed 


for you by our Travel Organization, and you finally gaze over the ship’s rail 
as she heads for the open sea—then comes the true joy of your decision, 


Ocean air, freedom and fresh contacts work wonders. lormer doubts 
about gciting away, costs, other people, strange lands, fear of unforeseen 
happenings—all those limitations of environment vanish in the wake of the 
ship. It is astonishing, too, how home and business afiairs manage them- 
selves and even thrive in one’s absence. 

“South Africa Calling” is a descriptive brochure that will interest you. 
Sent gratis on request to: Director, Union Government Travel Bureau, South 
Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2. 


Where £1 Sterling equals 20/- 
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To all who 
stand with their 
backs to the fire! 


It is really quite warm outside—providing you go 
far enough outside. To Devon, for instance. To 
Torquay in particular. To the Palace for the very 
particular: 


Not only do we trap the sunshine, we keep it 


switched on! Standing on the Babbacombe heights 


the hotel positively basks—even in mid-December 


—while Europe contains no two finer sun-lounges 


than those which flank the Palace ballroom. 


If you are forced to spend Christmas in your own 


baronial hall, remember the slightly sunburnt are 


= 
= 
_~ 
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at a premium under the mistletoe. Acquire that 


fashionable tan NOW at the 


PALACE 
HOTELTORQUAY ii 


(Aberdonians! Golf is free to our guests on two courses 
—our own and the full 18-hole Country Club Links. 
Everything from squash racquets through indoor bowls 


SS 


to talkie pictures are included in the terms.) 
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Th. attack has left 
her extremely weak, but that will pass: 
her Brand’s ” 








During those anxious days I, sickness give | 


when someone near and dear 
BRAND’S 


BEEF OR CHICKEN 


is desperately ill . . . during 
that endless waiting period 
when an exhausted patient 
battles for new strength . 

then it is that the etl 


stimulus of Brand’s Essence 
Brand’s revives 
strength 


often means the difference 





between recovery and 





relapse. 









<4 From chemists everywhere 












ESSENCE $3 


— STAR 
Saiii| CRUISES 


On the world’s mo 
Cruising Liner. 





t delightfu) 
Fitted with 
the latest improvements en. 
suring utmost steadiness at 
sea and freedom from vibration 





CHRISTMAS CRUISE 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON DEC. 22 FOR 20 DAYS 
To MADEIRA, TENERIFFE & WEST AFRICA 


including Gambia and Sierra Leone. The ideal Xmas Holiday 
for all! New Scenes, New Friends, and glorious sunshine enhance 
the charm of the season’s activities. 


BOOK NOW for the finest Christmas Holiday of your lifetime, 
INCLUSIVE FARE FROM 34 GUINEAS. 


JAVA WINTER CRUISE 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON JAN. 26 to APRIL 11 
To JAVA, BALI, MALAYA, CEYLON, SOUTH 
AFRICA, TUNIS, ARABIA 


Most romantic itinerary ever planned—21,45) enchanting miles to the 
unspoiled wonderlands of the Far East. A gloriously healthful Sunshine 
Holiday. 


INCLUSIVE FARE FROM 143 GUINEAS. 


@ Write for full details, Maps, Ship Plans, etc. 


Jc BLUE STAR LINE 


London, 











.. Passenger Office: 3, Lower Regent Street, 
S.W.1; Head Office: 40, St. Mary Axe, Londen, E.C. 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, ‘Glasgow, Bradford, Paris : 
and all Principal Agents. cvs 6 








The joy of buying 


toys for slum children is immense. We have had that joy 
recently, purchasing toys (90% British) to be given away al 
our Christmas 


“Treats” for 16,500 boys and girls. 


Each 





We seek your co-operation. 
““c ” 

Treat” costs 2 - 
and includes a_ long 
entertainment and the 
gift of a big bag of 
a7 * ” 

goodies. 


This is a venture of faith. 





Upon receipt of a post- 
card we shall be glad 
to send you AN 
INVITATION to be 
present at any of these 
glad gatherings al cur 
seven centres. 











SE _ <Z eit Contributions will 
DLC OS an > ea$ ~~ be gratefully 
acknowledged by 





DAY-DREAMS, 
| The Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, 
asl énd 


3 Bromley Street, 
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Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 
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N these days of the general eclipse of monarchs the 

enthusiasm the Duke of Kent’s marriage has aroused 
is remarkable. Of the place the royal family in this 
country holds in the hearts of its citizens no new 
widence was needed. Perhaps it is as a kind of sub- 
conscious demonstration to the detractors of monarchy 
esewhere that the people of Britain have saluted this 
val marriage with a warmth and spontancity even 
greater than marked their tributes to the Princess Roya] 
ud the Duke of York. But there is an element of 
rmanee here—in the betrothal in the heart of the 
nountains of Jugoslavia, the journey of a Greek princess 
to London to be an English prince’s bride, the resolve 
to cut the engagement short and get married with the 
least delay—that stirs the imagination and the sym- 
pathy of the most prosaic. One inevitably recalls the 
vgnally auspicious precedent set by the English prince 
who two generations ago brought a Danish princess to 
these shores. Swiftly, and by unquestioning instinct, 
the people of England and Scotland have formed their 
own impression of Princess Marina herself. May it be 
confirmed and deepened through many decades of peace 
ind happiness. 



















* * “ we 

The Possible Enemy 
From one point of view Mr. Lloyd George was right 
in his analysis of the international situation in the 
debate in the House of Commons on Wednesday when 
he considered which of the Great Powers of the world 
might be a possible menace to this country and eliminated 
all of them except Germany. But a direct conflict with 
Germany is altogether improbable, for there is no casus 
ielli visible or easily imaginable. And apart from the 
disarmament clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, super- 
seded in effeet by the agreement to grant equality to 
Germany, there is no good reason why the German 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


air force should not be on a parity with ours. In any 
disarmament agreement it certainly would be. Appre- 


hension regarding that can easily be exaggerated, as it 
was by Mr. Churchill. The real cause for anxiety lies 
in Germany’s withdrawal from the collective security 
system. The equality that was promised her 
conditional on the existence of a system which would 
provide security for all nations. The system exists, 
and Germany is outside it. While that continues, as 
Mr. Baldwin said, there will be distrust instead of confi- 
dence everywhere. Germany, it is true, can claim that 
she has made reasonable disarmament proposals which 
have not been taken up. Once the Saar plebiscite is 
over —or sooner-—-those proposals should be exhaustively 
explored. The supplementary estimates foreshadowed 
by Mr. Baldwin might after all not be necessary. 
* * #8 * 

Rumours from Germany 

Rumours of unsettlement in Germany have been more 
than usually rife in the past weck, most of them postu- 
lating a divergence of view between the Reichswehr chiefs 
and the head of the Nazi party. In a country where 
nothing but the official versions of facts are allowed 
circulation the spread of rumour is inevitable, and in 
this case there is no good reason to believe that the 
Reichswehr is projecting an incursion into polities— 
though no doubt there are circumstances in which it 
would not hesitate to use its strength with effect. But 
the vehemence of the official denials given on Tuesday to 
various current rumours, both about the Reichswehr 
and about the food situation, points to a certain uneasi- 
ness on the part of the Government. There is no question 
that subterranean discontent is widespread, but it is 
only in the ecclesiastical sphere that conflicts of view 
san find open expression, and since the virtual repudiation 
of Reichsbishop Miller by Herr Hitler the activity of 


was 
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the independents cannot be represented as directed in 
any way against the régime. The seizure by the police 
on Sunday of the Reichsbishop’s own paper was a startling 
revelation of the attitude of Herr Hitler towards his 
original nominee. The German Protestant Church has 
by no means taken its final form, but it is quite certain 
that it will never take the form Dr. Miller would have 
given it. 
* * * * 

An Arms Traffic Enquiry 

Sir John Simon did something to disarm opposition 
by admitting in the House of Commons last week that 
his recent speech on the arms traffic had been “ un- 
fortunate.” It would hardly be uncharitable to suggest 
that he was considerably aided in that discovery by 
the universal protests the speech in question had evoked. 
However, he is now able to announce that the Government 
will set up an arms inquiry, not so much into existing 
abuses as into the relative advantages of private manu- 
facture and State monopoly. On that point it may be 
observed that official investigations recently made in 
France could provide important evidence. If it is true 
that Mr. Eden is to be the Chairman of the inquiry 
committee, one favourable impression will have been 
created at the outset. Meanwhile, in view of the stress 
laid by various Ministerial speakers on the rigour of the 
export-licence system at present in force in this country, 
it is worth observing that Mr. Runciman, in reply to a 
Parliamentary question on Tuesday stated that in the 
twelve months ending on October 31st, 415 licences 
had been issued for the export of war material and 
only seven refused. It may be, of course, that manu- 
facturers have been schooled to put in only unexception- 
able applications, but the disparity between the two 
figures is rather striking. 

* * * * 

The Terrorism Question at Geneva 

The feelings aroused by the Jugoslav note to the 
League of Nations on Hungary’s responsibility for the 
terrorism that culminated in the Marseilles murders, 
and the Hungarian reactions thereto, would have run 
even higher than they have if the bolt had not been 
Jaunched in the relatively composed atmosphere of 
Geneva. The advantage of the stabilizing influence of 
a tribunal of disinterested States is considerable. Unfor- 
tunately, not all are as disinterested as might be wished. 
Italy, in particular, has shown signs of ranging herself 
with Hungary much less on the merits of the case than 
by reason of her general political orientations. But if 
Jugoslavia had a grievance, as she clearly has, she was 
quite right to raise it at Geneva. That is what Geneva 
is for. And in estimating the strong language used 
on both sides it has always to be remembered that the 
national spokesmen have to satisfy the extremists at home 
that they are showing themselves equal to the occasion. 
A preliminary discussion at Geneva now, and adjourn- 
ment till January of the larger issues involved, including 
the possibility of an international convention on the 
suppression of terrorism, would best serve the gencral 


interest. 
x % * * 


Suspense in the Saar 

With little more than six weeks to run before the 
Saar plebiscite the atmosphere fortunately is a little 
ealmer. M. Laval is pursuing a conciliatory course as 
Foreign Minister of France, more in the tradition of 
M. Briand than of M. Barthou, and technical conversa- 
tions are proceeding at Rome between French and 
German experts regarding the price to be paid for the 
Saar mines in the event of the territory reverting to 
That is satisfactory so far as it goes, though 
For the Saar 


Germany. 
no final agreement has yet been reached. 


— 


is German through and through, and there can he no 
reasonable doubt that it will vote for return to Germany 
even to a Nazi Germany, by a substantial majority, 
Any other result of the plebiscite would gravely threaten 
the peace of Europe. As things are, it is all to Germany's 
interest to avoid disturbances and let the Voting take 
its appointed course. That she seems likely to q 
but the dangerous period will be the time immediately 
following the plebiscite, if the transfer of the territory 
has to be carried out. That cannot be the work of , 
day, and Herr Hitler may reasonably be called on {y 
impose an iron discipline on Germans both inside and 
outside the Saar in that interval. 
#* * * * 
Death at Level-Crossings 
Two lives were lost in the collis‘on between an expres 
train and a lorry at a level-crossing near Broxbourne 
last Tuesday, and many passengers in the coaches behing 
were extremely fortunate in escaping without serious 
injuries. In the course of the year no fewer than 2) 
persons have been killed in accidents at level-crossings, 
This may be a small wumber compared with the total of 
the fatalities on the road; but it should be borne jy, 
mind that all of these were preventible. When we 
consider the vast sums of money that are poured out in 
providing good going for motorists on the roads the 
least that can be done is to spend some of it in avoiding 
death-traps. All level-crossings ought to be abolished, 
The roads should be carried over the railways by bridges 
or under them by tunnels. Here is a piece of constructive 
work that should be undertaken without delay. 
* * * % 
Mr. Morrison’s Dangerous Plan 
Mr. Herbert Morrison appeared to be committing 
the Labour Party to a very dangerous principle when 
he urged an organized boycott of German goods and 
services “ until such time as complete freedom of belief 
and restoration of full civil rights are restored to all 
German subjects without distinction.” We can fully 
sympathize with any action that Jews may take, who 
may well feel that Germany has thrust economic war 
on them as a race. But for others, to condemn German 
action is one thing, but to go to the length of declaring 
economic war on them is another, That is the course 
to which Mr. Morrison would commit the Labour Party, 
and through the Labour Party the nation. If Mr. 
Morrison thinks that is a right course he is justifying 
those Conservatives who opposed trade agreements 
with Russia. All that he can urge against the Nazis 
some Conservatives have been prepared to urge against 
the Bolsheviks. Does the Labour Party really mean to 
declare that Britain ought not to trade with a foreign 
country whose domestic policy it condemns? And 
if so, where is such a policy of restriction to end? Ar 
we to cut off trading relations with Japan, and perhaps 
Italy and many other countries ? Does not Mr. Morrison 
see that his light-hearted attempts to redress the wrongs 
of the world is likely to head this country not only 
towards economic war, but to war ? 
* * * * 
Mass Production of Houses 
At the centenary dinner of the R.1.B.A. the Prince 
of Wales uttered wise and timely words which may 
be commended to the attention of the Minister of Health. 
He pointed out that the time has come when architects, 
observing what has been done by industrialists, should 
apply their talents to the mass-production of house. 
with a view to producing attractively and at low costs 
amenities of life which formerly existed only for the 
well-to-do. A day or two earlier Sir Hilton Young ¥% 
explaining the new building tasks which will be impos 
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yon the lo val authorities under the overcrowding Bill, 
gid WAS speaking of the housing council which is to be 
stablished to advise the Ministry of Health. If the ideal 
id out by the Prince is to be attained, so far as this new 
using measure is coneerned, it ean only be by unification 
efort; and the housing council appears to be the 
inv means afforded by Sir Hilton Young for securing 
auch unification. It is to be hoped that this council 
xi be given really important functions, 
* * * * 












pink on Housing Estates 

A question of considerable importance—licensed houses 
the new housing estates—was discussed at a Tem- 
perance Legislation League Conference presided over by 
Jord Lytton on Tuesday. The aggregate population of 









the new housing estates throughout the country is 
immense and most of the estates are the property of 





jal authorities. ‘Though each authority can do what it 
doses about public-houses (subject, of course, to the 
yproval of the licensing justices) it is eminently desirable 
that general agreement should be reached as to what, all 
things considered, is the best arrangement. Publie- 
houses can be vetoed altogether—much to the benefit of 
«isting houses just off the estate; the inhabitants can 
iepolled on the question ; or houses of a certain standard 
with disinterested management and disinterested owner- 
sip (i.e., not ownership by brewers) can be insisted on, 
Altogether this last course seems the best and fairest, 
Ifthe Home Oflice, which has been responsible for the 
(arlisle experiment, could be invited to run public-houses 
on the new housing estates on Carlisle lines that might 
be the best arrangement of all. 

* * * * 

An Appeal from Labrador 

The article by Sir Wilfred Grenfell on a later page 
sives a Vivid picture of the achievements of a life spent 
inthe service of men about whom no one else was troub- 
ling till Sir Wilfred took his medical knowledge to the 
labrador coast more than forty years ago. But even a 
lifetime so spent must eventually have its end, and the 
least that admirers of a unique record of devotion and 
heroism—qualities not evoked by war only—can do is 
to see to it that the work, whatever hands may guide it, 
isnot in the future narrowed in scope or weakened in 
effect by lack of funds. An endowment of at least 
{10,000 is needed, and an attempt is being made to 
nise part of that sum at a special matinée to be attended 
by the Duke and Duchess of York at the Victoria Palace 
on December 13th. Full particulars of this, and tickets, 
can be obtained at the London office of the Grenfell 
Association, 66 Victoria Street, S.W.1. Donations may 
le sent to the same address. We cordially support Sir 
Wilfred Grenfell’s appeal and commend his work to the 
generosity of our readers. 
* * * 
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Motorists’ Trials 
The way of the motorist is not being made increasingly 
easy. The decision of the insurance companies to raise 
rites by 20 per cent. in London and certain other areas 
where the accident figures are high will practically wipe 
out for the owner in those districts the bencfit of the 
reduction in hicence-duty. The decision, moreover, 
hard on the careful driver, and to make it equitable at 
all it ought to be accompanied by a substantial increase 
in the no-claim bonus. A driver who has made no 
aim for two or three years should certainly not be 
mulcted in an extra 20 per cent. At the same time, 
Mr. Hore-Belisha has definitely decided to institute tests 
for drivers. That will not affect motorists already on 
the roads, but if the tests are as rigorous as some prophets 
suggest they will keep off the roads drivers quite as 
€xpert as many who hold licences already. 
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The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary correspondent writes :—Though 
it was only half past three on Wednesday afternoon when 
Mr. Churchill rose to move his Rearmament amendment 
to the address it was already dark outside and the 
gloom of the November afternoon pervaded the whole 
House as he unfolded in his best rhetorical manner the 
case for a heavy and immediate expansion of our aerial 
defences. He made most effective play with the fact 
that if members wanted to find out any facts about the 
aerial defences of European countries other than Germany 
they had only to put down “an unstarred question 
on the order paper ” and it would be answered. Germany 
alone was shrouded in a cloud of secrecy. On the whole 
the case was put very moderately. Mr. Churchill got 
cheers from all parts of the House when he concluded 
a really fine Parliamentary effort with a plea that this 
House of Commons should not be unworthy of the 
patriotism that inspired the creation of the National 


Government. 
a * ok ” 


Mr. Baldwin, in reply, was not at his best. He appeared 
not to have mastered properly his brief. His figures were 
difficult to comprehend and the form of his speech was 
unusually muddled and incoherent. But it was a fine 
idea to turn his speech at the end into a plea for sympathy 
with Germany’s difficulties. It was strange that though 
the 'rench Ambassador was prominent in the Diplomatic 
gallery the German Embassy seemed to be entirely 
unrepresented on this very important oceasion. It was, 
after all, the first time that the British Government 
has openly disclosed their knowledge that Germany 
is rearming in defiance of the Treaty. 

* * * * 

This week in Parliament has been the most interesting 
First of all there was the recantation 
It must be quite unprecedented 


since the recess. 
of Sir John Simon. 
for a Foreign Secretary to describe his last speech as a 
** most unfortunate oration,” but he did it with great 
skill and courage. Sir John Simon, like the fine Par- 
liamentarian that he is, realized that if a withdrawal 
is to be made, it must be complete and there were no 
qualifications in his apologia. It will be many months 
before the effects of his original speech will be wiped 
away in the country, but so far as the House of Commons 
is concerned, his position is far less weak now than it 
was before his retreat. 
* * * * 

Then there has been the Revolt of the Young Con- 
servatives. For three years they have sat with almost 
complete docility on the back benches. One of the 
arguments in justification of the failure of the Prime 
Minister to give them promotion was the fact that so 
few of them had done any work to deserve it. This is not 
merely the youngest House of Commons but the laziest 
The weakness of the Opposition 
There has been so little 


House of Commons. 
accounts for it to some extent. 
to answer and the result has been a lamentable lack of 


life and colour in debate. 
* x # & 


But in the debate on the Address to the King’s Speech 
all that has changed. ‘The Front Bench has been exposed 
to a continuous barrage of criticism from its ablest sup- 
porters. Mr. Harold Macmillan began it with his now 
famous comparison of some of the Ministers as “* Slagheaps 
that needed tidying up.’ I expected an outburst of 
anger from the strong party men, but there was nothing 
of the kind. The speech received general cheers from the 
supporters of the Government. The attack has been 
driven home by young men like Mr. Richard Law, Mr. 
Molson, Mr. Hamilton Kerr and Mr. Crossley in speeches 
that were far and away above their usual form, 
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JAPAN’S NAVAL CLAIMS 


O one who has read the articles from Japan which 
have been appearing in this journal in the last 
six weeks will be in any doubt on one point—the part 
which an almost religious patriotism plays today, as it 
always has done, in the mental outlook of the average 
Japanese. That is a factor not to be ignored in the 
naval conversations dragging aimlessly on in London. 
The navy is for Japan a symbol of prestige as much 
as an instrument of policy, and resistance to her claims 
to parity with other naval Powers is represented as 
opposition by those Powers to the expansion to which 
the pressure of her population is relentlessly driving 
her. Hence the insistence on a Japanese navy—or at 
least on Japan’s right to a navy—as large as the British 
or American. 

Why should that claim be resisted? Japan is half 
a world away from both Britain and America. Apart 
from Hong Kong and our share in Shanghai (which 
would be at Japan’s mercy even if her navy were half 
its present size) we have no territory of any consequence 
nearer to her than Singapore, which is 3,000 miles 
distant. Why should it matter to us if Japan had a 
navy equal in size to ours? And why should the United 
States grudge her parity either? The answer is clear, 
but it is not entirely simple, for the whole problem 
presented by Japan is complex, and the naval question 
has to be examined from more angles than one. What 
matters fundamentally is to reach conclusions regarding 
Japan’s real intentions. Does she mean to co-operate 
in building up a peace-structure in the world or not ? 
And if not, what is the attitude of the rest of the world 
towards her to be? 

On the former point the evidence is disturbing. In 
1922 Japan signed the Washington Naval Treaty which, 
supplemented by the London Treaty of 1930, fixed the 
relationship between the fleets of the principal naval 
countries of the world on a basis honourable to all of 
them and ended dangerous fleet rivalries. That salutary 
arrangement Japan has now repeatedly declared, through 
her official spokesmen, her intention to denounce. At 
the same time, in 1922, she signed with this and seven 
other countries the Nine Power Treaty guaranteeing the 
integrity of Chinese territory and the open door in China 
for the trade of all countries. That Treaty, by the unani- 
mous verdict of the Lytton Commission, confirmed by 
the unanimous verdict of the League of Nations Assembly, 
she violated by her seizure of Mukden, and then of all 
Manchuria, in 1931. By the same act she violated equally 
the League Covenant, and in consequence withdrew from 
the League. Responsibility for the territory thus illegally 
acquired is now adduced as one reason for denouncing 
the naval limitation treaty. 

These are not acts which inspire confidence. And 
Japan’s claims are far-reaching. Parity in armaments 
generally would by no means satisfy her. To an air 
force stronger and an army very much stronger than 
ours she demands to join a navy equal in strength— 
and on the ground that possession of a navy less than 
equal to the British or American is inconsistent with 
her prestige in the world. France and Italy, on that 
showing, would have to be regarded as definitely second- 
or third-class Powers. It is folly to pretend that the 
outlook is not disquieting. There is plenty of unreasoning 
suspicion in the world, but Japan’s policy would seem 
deliberately framed to provoke suspicion. In the Spring 
of this year her representatives in various capitals 
oflicially enunciated the doctrine that financial or 


economic assistance to China by other States, or by th 
League of Nations, would be met with Japanese opp 
tion. That may have been primarily an attempt t 
how much States which had already stood a good dea: jn 
regard to Manchuria would be ready to stand. There 
was no doubt some excuse, in view of recent history, for 
thinking they would stand not only that but naval parity, 
But neither assumption seems so far fully justified, ~ 

As regards the naval situation there are certain points 
to be emphasized. The first is that the conversations 
going on in London are merely informal talks designed 
to pave the way for the naval conference which under 
the Washington Treaty must be held some time in 1935; 
the Treaty itself is operative till the end of 1936. The 
talks have demonstrably failed of their purpose. Japan 
has demanded parity with Great Britain and the United 
States; Great Britain and the United States have 
declined to agree to that; and there the conversations 
should be allowed to end. To protract them indefinitely 
may be in accordance with Oriental methods of negotia- 
tion, but every possible line of compromise has been 
exhaustively discussed, and where there is manifestly 
no basis of agreement the wise course is to say so plainly 
and try again later if prospects improve. At the 
moment Japan has shattered the hopes set on next year's 
conference. Mr. Swanson, the American Secretary of 
the Navy, has proposed that the members of the con- 
ference should take the position as it is and agree to a 
20 per cent. cut in strength all round. Something 
like that, if not precisely that, is clearly the right linc 
of advance. But Japan has closed that road. Once 
she is freed from the restrictions of the Treaty she will, 
of course, have, as a sovereign State, a perfect right to 
build whatever fleet she chooses, and it is conceivable 
that in certain circumstances this country and Americ: 
might have given way, or at least compromised, on the 
parity question. But Japan, having withdrawn from 
the system of order and law represented by the League 
of Nations, has by that and other acts made it inevitable 
that both her parity claim and her proposals for the 
abolition of ‘ offensive ” naval types should be regarded 
as attempts to secure her from all external interference, 
no matter what policy she may pursue on the mainland 
of Asia. That is too much to ask. 

In such circumstances one decision, however u- 
welcome, is forced on Great Britain and the United 
States. The London Naval Treaty contained a well 
known “ escalator” clause, whereby the three Powers 
which agreed on cruiser limitation held themselves free 
to disregard the limitation if building by non-signatories 
seriously changed the relative positions. In_ the last 
resort that principle will have to be invoked if the 
Washington Treaty lapses through Japan’s denunciation. 
The two Anglo-Saxon countries should let it be known 
here and now that they mean to stand by the Washington 
agreement ; that they will maintain absolute parity with 
one another, and maintain equally the existing ratio 
between themselves and Japan ; that if Japan, by increas- 
ing her own navy, forces them into new building they will 
not shrink from that distasteful prospect. Is Japan her 
self ready to face it? The cost of her defence services 
accounts for 46 per cent. of her total budget expenditure. 
The budget itself is in deficit year after year and has t 
be balanced by Joans—as long as it can be, which will 
not be much longer. The Army and Navy are at the 
moment in command, but there are strong under 
currents of opposition. If the late Prime Minister, 
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{dmiral Saito, is to be believed, the Emperor, who 
i till to most of the population the interpreter of the 
vill of Heaven, is resolved to sanction no “ unbridled ” 
aval or military expansion. At the same time the two 
al political parties, the Seiyukai and the Minseito, 
said to be uniting to resist military domination. 
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EADERS of rezent debates in the House of Commons 
R may have been cheered or saddened—according to 
their reactions to such matters—by the somewhat severe 
qiticism to which the Government has been subjected by 
come of the abler Unionist back-benchers. Its inability up 
to the present to improve the condition of the depressed 
areas was coupled by more than one Unionist critic 
with its inability to produce any constructive scheme 
for the rehabilitation of industry as a whole. Is the 
Government preparing to fight the next election, Mr. 
Macmillan asked, ‘‘ on a record, or on a programme ” ? 
Mr. Molson declared that it is not logical to accept 
responsibility for unemployment without accepting some 
responsibility for the organization of industry, which 
alone can give employment. These and other members 
hinted that the far-reaching proposals which had been 
made by Captain Euan Wallace (who is Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty) in his report for the distressed area of Durham 
and Tyneside constituted the severest possible criticism 
of the Government of which he is a member; it was 
assumed that those proposals were far removed from 
anything that the Government intends to accomplish. 

But is this a just reading of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech ? 
On the contrary, has not a wholly new situation arisen 
in regard to the depressed areas, in view of which it is 
worth while to refrain from commenting on the Govern- 
ment’s earlier dilatoriness and changes of plan, and to 
dwell on its response to the reports of the commissioners ? 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was received without enthusi- 
am. Perhaps it was too readily assumed that enthusiasm 
is out of place when this most orthodox of Ministers 
makes a speech. Yet on this occasion he declared his 
own departure from orthodoxy and went on in his quict 
way to propose an innovation which appears the more 
startling the more it is considered. The administrative 
experiment which he announced is of a wholly novel 
character, and capable, in certain circumstances, of 
leading to results of almost any magnitude. 

The experiment consisted in the appointment of two 
Commissioners, one for the depressed areas of England 
and Wales, one for Scotland, who were to be given the 
widest possible mandate, and to be provided with funds 
(£2,000,000 as a first instalment only). Strangely 
enough the critics of the Government from all parts of 
the House paid but little attention to this, the only 
specific undertaking which the Government gave, 
and concentrated on projects which were not put forward 
as part of an adopted plan but only as examples of what 
the Commissioners might do. The inadequacy of such 
measures as setting up Amenity Trusts to make desolate 
regions more attractive to new industries was scoffed 
at by Mr. Lansbury ; but all that had been said was that 
the Commissioners might set up an Amenity Trust. 
The only specific promise of action of any kind that the 
Government gave (apart from the provision of money) 
was the appointment of the Commissioners. The 
immense potentialities of this promise appear to have 
been incompletely realized—perhaps even by the Govern- 
ment itself, 

Consider the position and the powers of these two 





The importance of that has still to be disclosed. A 
great deal may -happen both in Japan and outside it 
before the Washington Treaty expires. The one essential 
is the maintenance of unbroken unity between the 
United States and Great Britain, and in only lesser degree 
between the United States and the League of Nations. 


EXPERIMENT IN THE DEPRESSED AREAS 


individuals, who have each been entrusted with a unique 
mission. They are not officials. They are not paid. 
They are not hampered by committees. They are free 
men, appointed to make a good job of the depressed 
areas with the eyes of the whole country upon them. 
They are turned loose upon the areas with money to 
spend and the fullest power to make experiments. 
Indeed, they have been told that they need not be 
afraid of trying experiments “even if those experiments 
fail.” They have power to acquire land compulsorily, 
and hold, sell, or transfer it to local authorities or other 
public bodies. They may start occupational centres, 
or initiate schemes for the employment of men on the 
land. These and similar proposals are not all. The 
commissioners are invited to get to work expeditiously 
on “any schemes which scem to them to be likely to 
be useful and valuable”; and it was explicitly men- 
tioned that there is nothing to prevent them from 
making representations to a Government Department 
if public bodies are not undertaking work which they 
might undertake. 

Two new factors, then, have been introduced into the 
situation. First, the Government, so far as the depressed 
areas are concerned, accepts the principle of spending 
considerable sums of public money in the promotion 
of useful work to provide employment. Second, it 
departs from all precedent in delegating immense 
administrative powers to individuals—Mr. Perey Malcolm 
Stewart and Sir Arthur Rose. With the public send-off 
that has been given them Mr. Stewart and Sir Arthur 
Rose are surely in a position to make of their jobs what 
they will, short of measures requiring legislation. Every- 


thing now depends on their energy and driving power. 
After the unstinted promises of help from the Ministry 


of Labour and the Public Assistance Board and from 
the Ministry of Health there would be a public outery 
if that help were withheld from the Commissioners. 
Many of the proposals that were made by Captain 
Euan Wallace could be adopted and carried out. Plans 
can be prepared for land drainage, the provision of 
smallholdings on the land, and the promotion of a special 
housing scheme. The possibilities of getting Government 
orders executed in the depressed areas can be practically 
explored, and propaganda can be started for inducing 
private industry to open new factories there. The 
formation of an industrial development company for 
Tyneside or South Wales is perfectly possible to a 
determined organizer. And the various schemes which 
have been suggested for the clearance of sites, the 
construction of roads and the provision of amenities 
could be examined at once with a view to action by 
public bodies or by bodies got together for the pur- 
pose. 

Everything depends on the spirit in which these 
extraordinary powers are used. Much may be accom- 
plished, or little. If public opinion rallies to the support 
of the Commissioners, that will help. If the Commis- 
sioners take an exalted view of their functions—that 
also will help. They cannot attempt such a_ task 
the unification of coal-mining royalties, for that requires 
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legislation. But they are in a very strong position for 
pressing the importance of this question on the Govern- 
ment; and it cannot be too strongly insisted that the 
Government, having found a way out of its difficulties 
in appointing Commissioners to perform a task which 
would normally be entrusted to a department, cannot 
shed the responsibility for doing everything in its power 
to back them up and ensure the success of their work. 
The Commissioners’ opportunities of service, it is true, 
lie in the depressed areas and there only. The measures 


oe 


they may initiate will not affect that larger question 
which Mr. Maemillan and Mr. Molson had in mind— 
the planning of industry on a national scale. Byt 
within their restricted sphere each of the Commissioners 
has been given powers of benevolent despotism such 
as no Government in modern times, during peace, has 
ever bestowed on an individual. It is an experiment, 
whose success will depend largely on personal character 
and enterprise, just as the fate of an army in the field 
depends to a great extent on its Generai, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE deadlock between this country and the Irish Free 
State cannot go on for ever, but since both sides 
have publicly taken a position from which neither is 
ready to recede all the obvious roads to a settlement 
are closed. Such a situation is familiar enough, and in 
eases where both parties do genuinely want to settle 
the way out has usually to be found in a compromise 
designed to save face all round. In the matter of the 
annuities the British Government undoubtedly wants 
to settle and pretty certainly Mr. de Valera does too, 
But the old difliculty about a tribunal remains. The 
Trish President will not have an Empire tribunal; the 
British Government will have nothing else. Suppose, 
in those circumstances, it were suggested that arbitration 
on the annuities be entrusted to a tribunal of three 
consisting of the President of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice as chairman, with two other 
members nominated by the British and Irish Govern- 
ments respectively and chosen from one of the extra- 
European Dominions. The British Government could 
clearly not object, for the President of the Permanent 
Court happens at the moment to be an Englishman— 
Sir Cecil Hurst. Would Mr. de Valera have the wisdom 
and breadth of mind—as he well might—to accept the 
President of the Permanent Court as such in spite of the 
accident of his nationality ? A tribunal consisting of 
Sir Cecil Hurst with either Sir Robert Borden or Mr. 
Newton Rowell from Canada, and either General Smuts 
or Mr. Justice Feetham from South Africa, would be as 
able and impartial as any the world could supply. 
* * * * 

Herr Ribbentrop, Herr Hitler’s  semi-official Dis- 
armament Commissioner, who has just left London, 
may not have conducted any very formal conversations 
while he was here. But he did, I understand, make it 
quite plain that Germany was still ready to stand by 
her disarmament proposals of last April, which in most 
people’s opinion constituted a perfectly acceptable 
basis for discussion, and with very little modification 
a firm basis for actual agreement. In view of the pace 
at which German rearmament is believed to be pro- 
gressing it would seem very obvious wisdom for Britain 
and France to get back to a formula which, if it were 
adopted—and_ observed—would bring that process to 
an end, . « * “ 

The Passchendaele debate is, I hope, dying down. 
Pending some new efflux of controversial allegations, 
we can well afford to wait for the contributions the 
very responsible biographers of Lord Haig and Lord 
Plumer will be able to make. But it is a curious and 
unfortunate coincidence—so far as I know, a perfectly 
genuine one—that the Official History of the War, 
having reached the end of 1916, is now to jump to the 
beginning of 1918, leaving the story of 1917 to be told 
later. It is in regard to the events of 1917 that a 
measured and considered narrative is indispensable, 





Into the acrimonious discussions about the Peace 
Ballot I have no desire to enter. If the Ballot is being 
made a party question the responsibility must rest with 
the party which has—though by no means unanimously 
—condemned and repudiated it. The indications are 
that that party will lose a good deal by its attitude, 
for all the casual news that reaches me from many 
different quarters suggests that both the Ballot and 
peace propaganda generally—by which I mean peace 
through the League of Nations—are making a remarkably 
successful appeal. Meetings everywhere arc being largely 
attended, audiences are keenly interested and _ people 
who take ballot papers are asking intelligent questions 
about them, declining to sign something that they 
do not understand, but signing readily when they do 
understand. When the tide has flowed a little further 
I shall expect to see one or two politicians who can be 
left nameless finding unsuspected virtues in the Ballot 
after all. 

* * * * 

No one looks to the Prime Minister for lucidity, but 
obscurity at its murkiest marked Mr. MacDonald's 
replies to questions on Monday about the rule—or honour. 
able custom—precluding Cabinet Ministers (not appar- 
ently junior Ministers) from writing articles for the 
Press. Only some articles, it would appear, are barred— 
not all articles; an article such as would be written 
by a journalist for pay is vetoed; but the question 
of pay is not the criterion ; it is only “ one of the tests, 
not the crucial one.” For a Cabinet Minister to explain 
general policy on the work of his department in gratuitous 
articles in “ limited propaganda sheets” is quite legiti- 
mate. So at the cost of sailing under that rather 
equivocal flag the Prime Minister’s News Sheet will 
no doubt still be able to draw on the services of His 
Majesty’s Ministers, so many of whom have displayed 
their literary talents in its columns, 

* * * * 


As everyone understands now, no political significance 
whatever attaches to the fact that Sir John Simon, 
Lord Lothian and Lord Winterton did not sign the 
report of the Joint Committee on India. All three of 
them support the findings of the main body of the 
committee. But as a matter of technical fact no one seems 
to have actually signed the report at all. The division 
between the main body of contents and the non-contents 
(of both wings) took place on October 12th on the 
motion that the report drafted by the chairman be 
agreed to. Lord Lothian could not take part in it as he 
was in America. Sir John Simon was heavily engaged 
at the Foreign Office, but it seems a pity, in view of his 
authorship of the Statutory Report, on which the Round 
Table Conferences, the White Paper and the Joint Com- 
mittee were all based, that some way could not have 
been found to get his vote recorded, 

JANUS; 
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THE INDIA REPORT: A CONSERVATIVE VIEW 


By L. S. AMERY, M.P. 


[Lord Snell, a member of the Joint Select Committee and a former Under-Secretary for India, will write next week on 


** The India Report : 


T was inevitable, perhaps, that public interest in the 
Joint Select Committee’s Report, here and in India, 
jould have concentrated at the outset upon asking 
yhere its recommendations differ from those of the White 
Paper. The differences are surprisingly few, and only 
mein any sense affects the structure and character of the 
heme as a Whole. Certain obvious criticisms with re- 
rd to the dangers of terrorism, of political interference 
with the police, or of wanton discrimination against 
British trade, have been. met without in any real sense 
restricting the normal effective control of law and order 
by Provincial Ministers or impairing India’s freedom to 
shape her own fiscal policy to suit her own purposes. 
These and other minor modifications are all in keeping 
with the general conception of the future government of 
India which emerged from the Round Table discussions. 
The broad scheme of All-India federation based on full 
provincial self-government, and of responsibility at the 
(entre for all purposes except defence and foreign policy, 
has been maintained intact. 

The one structural change is the substitution of indirect 
dection to the Central Legislature by the Provincial 
Iegislatures instead of direct election by a wide electorate. 
This departure, not only from the White Paper, but from 
the actual practice of the last thirteen vears, is justified 
by the practical objections, present and prospective, to 
any form of direct election over so vast an area and so 
immense a population with a franchise that is bound to be 
progressively extended. Pending the creation of some 
future group system on which indirect election can be 
based the Report recommends that the Provincial Legis- 
latures should become the electoral bodies, the Lower 
Houses electing the members of the Central Assembly, 
the Upper Houses or, where there are no Upper Houses, 
similarly elected temporary electoral colleges, electing 
the members of the Council of State. 

The Liberal members of the Committee opposed this on 
the ground that it was not merely a change in the method 
of election, but in the whole character of the federi] 
scheme, unduly enhancing the power of the Provinces 
and weakening the independent authority of the Centre. 
Federal Ministers, instead of being in a position to speak 
jor a Legislature representing India in her national 
capacity, and, if necessary, by dissolution to appeal 
directly to the people of India, would be little more than 
the Executive Committee of a standing conference of 
inter-provineial delegates. One reply to this obvious 
criticism is that the Committee’s proposal corresponds 
nore closely to the realities of the Indian situation. It 
will be as much as the Indian electorate can really cope 
with, for the present, to master provincial issues and inter- 
est itself in a single set of elections. Moreover, with 
defence and foreign policy left out, there is, perhaps, 
hardly sufficient subject matter of discussion at the 
Centre to justify a separate electorate, or the heavy 
expense of separate elections. There is the further point 
that the new proposal will bring provincial representation 
more in line with the representation of the States— 
indeed, Lord Lytton put forward a very interesting 
scheme under which the Central Legislature would consist 
eatirely of nominees of the States and of the Provincial 
Governments, The real test will be the quality of the re- 
presentatives selected, and only experience can afford that. 

Far more important, however, than the changes is the 


A Labour View.’’| 


substantial identity of the Committee’s recommendations 
with those of the White Paper. ‘The fact is that the 
Committee’s Report represents the conclusion of seven 
years of continuous consideration and discussion, begin- 
ning with the Simon Commission’s Report—rightly 
described by the Committee as the “ starting point and 
textbook ” of their investigations—continued in the 
long series of Round Table Conferences and_ special 
Commissions, in the course of which every point of view, 
British and Indian, was brought forward, and every 
conceivable alternative solution discussed and eliminated. 
What is more, as is brought out admirably in the intro- 
ductory section of the Report, the proposed changes 
are all in the natural line of evolution of an existing 
Indian system of government which “ while possessing 
many special characteristics, is no less based on British 
principles, and is no less a living organism.” Responsible 
self-government on British principles, though with 
modifications essential to their success under Indian 
conditions, is the inevitable conclusion from all that we 
have taught India, promised India, and initiated in 
India. Some form of federation, for British India at 
least, must come if the steady extension of provincial 
devolution and of provincial self-government is not to 
lead to a complete break-up of Indian unity. All-India 
Federation, in its turn, must involve a measure of respon- 
sibility at the Centre in return for powers surrendered by 
the States. Without All-India Federation, on the other 
hand, responsibility at the Centre, however desirable 
otherwise, would be almost impossible. The whole scheme, 
in fact, has in it an inherent inevitability. Begotten over 
long years by the marriage of British ideas with Indian 
conditions, it is shown to be the naturally destined off- 
spring of such parentage. 

What is new in the Committee’s Report, indeed, is not 
so much anything that it has added in its final authorita- 
tive conclusions to the outcome of previous discussions, 
as the spirit by which its recommendations are infused 
and the political philosophy which underlies them. If 
only those, Indians or British, who think the Report 
reactionary would take the trouble to read it, they will 
find throughout, not only a liberal and generous outlook 
upon Indian problems, but a whole-hearted desire to make 
Indian responsible self-government a success in every 
sphere. But that desire is guided by the profound 
conviction that “responsible government is not an 
automatic device which can be manufactured to specilica- 
tion.” but a system dependent for its working upon a 
number of conditions which are at least as essential as the 
mere parliamentary and electoral framework. The 
strength of the executive, and the authority of the Crown, 
as embodied in the position of the Prime Minister and 
in the permanence of the Civil Service, the mutual con- 
currence between the great parties in the State, trans- 
cending the political differences of the hour, that their 
first duty is the carrying on of the King’s Government, 
these and a score of other unwritten laws and tacit con- 
ventions have made possible in this country a system of 
government which, applied as a * mere automatic device,” 
has broken down all ever Europe. 

It would break down even more disastrously in India, 
unless the essential balancing conditions could be sup- 
plied. No part of the Report is more illuminating than 
that in which it shows that the particular type of 
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** safeguard ” devised in the shape of the Governors’ or 
Governor-General’s undefined right of intervention in 
matters of his “special responsibility,” is neither a 
restriction of self-government nor a pretence to mask a 
position which we have really surrendered, but a rein- 
foreement of self-government, the application, through 
a personal medium,of just that steadying outlook,tradition 
and instinet which have, so far, kept our own government 
from breaking down. We are by no means free from 
danger here at home. The traditions and instincts which 
have hitherto sustained our constitutional system make 


Ss 


very little appeal in certain quarters where the idea of 
government “ by party, through party and for party” 
is believed to embody the last word in political thought 
It is not only with reference to India, but with a view to 
our own constitutional problems here at home and else. 
where in the Empire, that we shall do well to ponder 
again and again, the introductory section of the Jeet 
Select Committee’s Report. For it is a noteworthy 
contribution not only to the inauguration of Indian 
self-government, but to the wider task of the Saving of 
free government here and in the world. 


THE CLAIMS OF LABRADOR 


By SIR WILFRED GRENFELL 


ORTY-THREE years ago it was my privilege to 
sail a small ketch from England to the Labrador 
coast. Thirty thousand fishermen and their families 
were fishing there along hundreds of miles of rocky coast 
without any reliable chart, without a single lighthouse, 
or one place where damaged vessels could go to get 
repairs. The schooners were small, built of soft wood, 
poorly equipped, heavily overcrowded with crews and 
passengers going to and from their fishing stations. 
They were almost always short of spare running gear, 
with seanty holding tackle, in waters where drift ice 
is abundant and holding ground rocky. Conditions 
among these fine seamen of pure British descent were 
appalling, compared with those of our own North Sea 
fishermen. Infrequent visits of a small mail steamer 
brought a dispensary, patent medicines, and a travelling 
physician. There was not one resident doctor on the 
whole coast of Labrador and North Newfoundland. 
Tuberculosis was widespread, as the result of lack of know- 
ledge of contagion, overcrowding, and inadequate diet ; 
deficiency diseases such as beri-beri and rickets were 
rampant; endless infected wounds from the fishery, 
accidents, surgical arrears of every variety—neglected 
paralyses and congenital deformities —all challenged one 
to remain. 

The beauty of the land amazed one, with its mag- 
nificent bays and fjords, marvellous salmon rivers and 
unharnessed waterfalls, its wide spreading forests in the 
valleys, its more than generous fauna and flora, its 
abundant game and valuable pelts of fox, otter, beaver, 
sable, mink, &e. Here was a people with the heritage 
of Devon and Dorset—and with Malcolm Macleans and 
Donald Campbells. When the sea began to freeze, we 
had to sail south, but my case-book showed nine hundred 
sufferers treated—and I could not but feel very inade- 
quately treated. Maternity cases, deaths and_ burials 
were included—and even one marriage, the victims 
already having five children, but never having had a 
chance for even a Justice of the Peace before. TI still 
remember the hard biscuit we sulsstituted for bridal- 
cake and the distress rockets that had to stand for 
wedding bells. 

Sailing home via St. John’s, we laid our report before 
the Governor, merchants and Council; and being 
requested by them to return, the next vear we had two 
small wooden hospitals built two hundred miles apart 
on the Labrador coast, and brought over a doctor and 
a trained nurse for each. Patients did not fail to take 
advantage of these skilled helpers and the numbers rose 
to over two thousand. Those sailing voyages to and fro 
across the Atlantie were thrilling; but after the third 
year we replaced our stout little ketch with a small 
hospital steamer, the gift of the late Lord Strathcona, 
who for thirteen years in his youth had worked for the 
great Hudson Bay Company in Labrador. Such were 


the beginnings of our work. Today, at seventy years 
of age one is justified in believing that it is necessary to 
take precautions to enable a successor to carry on. Ty 
spite of the most generous amount of volunteer help 
given, the work of the International Grenfell Associa. 
tion, the essential activities, even our hospitals, wil] 
have to be partially subsidized by “neighbours across 
the road” or closed down. With this end in view, wet 
are asking the ever-gencrous Mother Country to help 
us establish a small endowment fund to insure that 
the work begun nearly forty-three years ago may con. 
tinue through the years. 

The popular opinion at home concerning Newfoundland 
and Labrador was much that which the Romans of 
Caesar’s day held of England, “a place unfit for a 
gentleman’s permanent home.” This proved far from 
the truth. True, it lay in the polar current, but its 
latitude was that of England and Scotland, and in 
winter the reflection from the snow was so_ brilliant 
that we practically lived in a solarium. What obviously 
was needed was preventive medicine rather than curative, 
development of our endless potentials, conservation 
of our resources hitherto only exploited through the 
centuries. Skilled help by volunteer specialists has 
enabled us to build up an agricultural development 
which has made it possible for settlers to produce 
nearly all the vegetables they need. They work with 
our bureau to get the right kind of plants, - certified 
seeds, proper tools and essential knowledge of soils 
and pests; and, equally important, how not to destroy 
vitamin values in cooking, and how to preserve surplus 
summer supplies of fish, game and vegetables for winter 
consumption. 

Extensive home industries have also grown up. Our 
hooked pattern mats, both silk and cotton, our ivory 
and wood carvings, native basketry, deer skin and 
embroidery are sold through agencies on both sides 
of the ocean. A promising experiment now is the 
tanning of cod-fish skins, which much resemble reptile 
when finished. Experiments in clothing and _ cloths 
suitable for sub-arctic conditions, light, waterproo, 
wind-proof, tough and smooth-surfaced, have enable 
us to help Mt. Everest climbers, South and North Pole 
explorers, fliers, and winter sports. 

Our hospitals have become five, besides one of which 
being further south, the Newfoundland Government 
has assumed the annual budget. Along the coast six 
nursing stations have been interspersed, where publi 
health, child welfare work, maternity care, and social, 
industrial and educational efforts are carried on. Thi 
year when Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was visiting Labrado! 
one of our lonely volunteer nurses on a group of island 
happened to have a very serious appendix case thit 

gmat 





*The Grenfell Association (London office : 66 Victoria Stet 
8.W.1). 
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needed immediate operation. Seeing the lights of a 
small steamer sheltering under an island, she went 
aboard in the middle of the night, with their doctor 
fetched her patient from the mainland, and gave the 
anaesthetic while he operated in the cockpit. Leaving 
at daylight, the steamer, * H.M.S. Scarborough,’ carried 
the patient to our nearest little hospital. 

We are still strenuously fostering productive and 
distributive co-operative efforts, since we feel that in 
them (as in Denmark, Iceland and elsewhere) lies ulti- 
mately the prosperity of the people. A universal, 
centuries-old truck or credit system of trade, sectarian 
schools, loss of confidence in political civil servants, 
and other separative influences have made co-operative 
progress Very slow. The expert on Co-operative Credit 
Societies, in an able report just published, after a survey 
of the Colony states that in spite of the very deeply 
religious character of our fishermen, they have not yet 
the moral basis for success. Like the League of Nations 
the millennium cannot be attained so long as national, 
or any other supposed “ expediency ” instead of love 
for one’s neighbour dominates individual action. 

Wireless and radio have solved the problem of com- 
munication. We can listen to Big Ben striking. We 
can hear music, lectures and sermons from all over the 






world. Transportation is being overcome by acroplanes. 
We can breakfast in Boston and dine in Labrador. Our 
letters, formerly cut off for six months in winter, can 
come down north in a few hours. The Grenfell Asso- 
ciation is meeting the problem of derelict children by 
four orphanage boarding schools. Timber reserves are 
now being used to give labour and much pulpwood 
exists as yet untouched. We have our own little machine 
shops. Our largest hospital and our largest orphanage 
are both reinforced concrete, modern, central heated, 
electrically lit buildings. We have recently partly 
finished an aerial survey of the northern coastline. 
During the years the Government has built a few light- 
houses and landmarks, and is today arranging an air 
service that. will enable us, among many other blessings, 
to carry out laws and get justice on offenders. 

The people have a splendid heritage, both Scottish 
and southern English, and embody the geniuses of both 
races in their ability to cope with the conditions of 
their life. Human happiness does not hang on material 
pegs, much less on the thermometer, and nearly forty- 
three years have only strengthened the conviction that, 
given half a chance by medical, social and educational 
help, the day will come when a very valuable population 
will grow up on that side of the water. 


THE PERIL OF CHILD-BIRTH 


By OUR MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE outstanding fact is well known. It was plainly 
stated by Sir George Newman in his Annual Report 
for 1931. ‘* Since the beginning of the present century,” 
he wrote, ‘‘ the general death-rate has been reduced by 
one-third, tuberculosis mortality by one-third, and the 
infant mortality by more than one-half; but maternal 
mortality has remained stationary.” Even this statement 
was over-optimistic ; for whereas, twenty years ago, 
for every thousand live births registered, 4.87 women 
died through, or from causes associated with, pregnancy 
and child-bearing, by last year this figure had grown to 
5.94. It is, manifestly, disturbing that something like 
three thousand women in this country die each year 
because they are fulfilling, or have fulfilled, one of their 
prime biological purposes. Pregnancy and child-bearing 
cannot be classified as diseases; they are essentially 
physiological, not pathological, states and activities. 
From this, however, we have no right to infer that, left 
to themselves, they would be unattended by lethal risk. 
There is plenty of evidence that without the intervention 
of artificial technique our maternal death-rate would 
be much higher even than it is. 

Since public attention has been drawn to this toll on 
motherhood, all kinds of explanations have been offered, 
and a number of scapegoats have been named. The 
obstetric specialist was early in the field, pointing to the 
incompetence of the general practitioner; the latter 
blamed the dirty and ignorant ways of the then 
unregistered midwives ; whilst the representatives of 
these hardworking women claimed that the interference 
of busy doctors in what was really woman’s work was 
responsible for much of the trouble. The socially bene- 
volent naturally assumed that poverty, malnutrition 
and overcrowding must play an evil part; whilst socio- 
scientific planners urged that, since many maternal 
deaths are due to bodily defects which are commonly not 
recognized until danger is present, the establishment of 
unte-natal clinies was the outstanding need. 

Each of these criticisms and theories in turn received 
official blessing. In his Annual Report for 1920, Sir 
George Newman said: ‘‘ Undoubtedly the solution of 





this grave situation (that is, the rising maternal mortality) 
is mainly dependent on improved midwifery.” But, in 
his Report for 1923, Sir George told us that “ the key to 
the prevention of maternal mortality is efficient ante- 
natal supervision ; if we can secure this, everything else 
is likely to follow as a matter of course.” At about the 
same time, Dr. Comyns Berkeley made the more realistic 
comment: ‘“ There are two things known for certain 
about puerperal sepsis ; one is nothing, and the other is 
that the medical attendant will be blamed. . . . What 
do we know about the predisposing causes of puerperal 
sepsis ; of the immunity of the normal pregnant woman ; 
of how to assist this immunity ; of how to recognize if this 
immunity is failing ?”’? TheScottish Departmental Commit- 
teeon Puerperal Morbidity reported that their evidence did 
not show that unhygienic and crowded dwellings and dirty 
surroundings increased the incidence of puerperal fever. 

It. is a curious fact that poor people living in city 
slums, in spite of malnutrition, unescapable dirt, and 
all the other undesirable things that go with poverty 
and slum life, pass, and always have passed, far more 
safely through the ordeal of maternity than do or 
have done their richer sisters in the airier and more 
generally salubrious quarters of our cities and towns. 
Before the War, most confinements in the East End 
of London took place in poverty-stricken tenements, 
under what any present-day doctor would regard as 
appalling hygienic conditions. Yet, in the four-year 
period, 1911-14, the maternal death-rate in Stepney, 
Shoreditch, Bethnal Green and Bermondsey was about 
half the rate that obtained in Hampstead, Stoke Newing- 
ton and Westminster. Ante-natal clinics, greater institu- 
tional facilities and ever-increasing antiseptic precautions 
have not yielded the results expected of them. A week 
or two ago Dr. T. Watts Eden pointed out that in spite 
of the great extension of ante-natal work in the last 
ten years (“ of expectant mothers 42 per cent. actually 
came to the clinics, while probably 80 per cent. had 
some sort of ante-natal supervision ’’), not only does 
maternal mortality continue to increase, but the death- 
rate of infants during the first month of life remains 
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practically as high as ever. 
more effective in lowering the puerperal death-rate. 
The Departmental Committee 


maternal deaths cach year are preventable. 


predilections. 
ideal in the conduct of midwifery, the better. 


the chief, factor involved. 


midwives. 


twice that of Derby. 


in various hospitals is even more 


THE RIGHT 


Nor has the extension 
of institutional treatment, with the facilities for skilled 
attendance and antiseptic precaution it affords, proved 


which reported in 
1932 came to the conclusion that 50 per cent. of our 
Although 
such a conclusion must, of necessity, be little more 
than an intelligent guess, it quite likely roughly corre- 
sponds to present possibilitics. But, if we want seriously 
to tackle this problem, we shall have to give up hunting 
for scapegoats, and airing our several prejudices and 
The nearer we approach to the aseptie 
Yet 
the statistics prove that this is not the only, or even 
In order to find out what 
these other factors are, we should make a serious attempt 
to study the nature of those differences of environment, 
of occupation, of heredity, and of technical practice 
which, presumably, account for the very great diversity 
of mortality rates over long periods of time in different 
towns, in different urban areas, in different maternity 
hospitals, and in the practices of different doctors and 
It is strange, for instance, that the maternal 
mortality rate of Bournenouth was. last year, more 
than twice that of Blackburn, and that of Darlington 
The divergence of results obtained 
marked. These 


results sometimes differ by as much as 400 per cent, In 
the next place, we should provide for an altogether 
higher standard of technical training for those who 
are to be the obstetricians of the future. These will 
of course, be specialists ; for, now that an ever-inercasing 
number of women are being confined in hospitals and 
other institutions, the gencral practitioner cannot 
possibly get enough practice to maintain even that 
small degree of proficiency which he is likely to haye 
acquired during his student days. The sooner we 
recognize that, whatever its disadvantages and ineop. 
veniences may be, institutional midwifery is certain to 
become practically universal, the better will be the 
prospect of a reduction in our rates of maternal mortality 
and maternal morbidity. For it is certain that in mid. 
wifery no amount of aseptic precautions will compensate 
for lack of manipulative skill in the attendant; and 
such skill can be acquired only by experience. It is not 
without significance that something like one-twelfth 
of all our maternal deaths are consequent on abortion; 
and of these no small proportion may be put down to 
lack of skill. But it is probable that the factors contri- 
buting to our high mortality rate are many. Are we 
quite sure that newly-emancipated woman has yet 
acquired a sound biological status, or secured for herself 
a harmonious psycho-physiological equilibrium? — It 
may well be that not the least of the problems involved 
is an educational and sociological one, 


TO SEARCH 


By E. F. M. MAXWELL 


GOOD deal of curiosity, and perhaps some apprchen- 
sion, has been aroused by the statements of various 
Ministers, in recent debates on the Incitement to Dis- 
affection Bill, that there are sixty or more Acts on the 
Statute-Book authorizing the search of an Englishman’s 
How serious a danger to liberty does 
this, in fact, imply? What are the circumstances in which 
the citizen, law-abiding or otherwise, may be exposed to 
search either under the common law or some special 


person or home. 


statute ? 


At common law justices have power to issue warrants 
to search for stolen goods—but not for evidence of any 
The proceedure was thus 
described by Lord Camden in 1765—‘ Observe the 
eaution with which the law proceeds in this singular case. 
There must be a full charge upon oath of a theft com- 
mitted; the owner must swear that the goods are lodged 
in such a place; he must attend at the execution of the 
warrant to show them to the officer who must see that 
they answer the description; and lastly the owner must 
for if the goods are not 
found he is a trespasser, and the officer, being an innocent 
person, will always be a ready and convenient witness 


other crime, not even murder. 


abide the event at his peril ; 


against him.” Today warrants to search for stolen 


goods are granted under the Larceny Act of 1916. It 


is no longer necessary to show that a theft has been 
committed nor to specify the particular goods that have 
been stolen, and failure to find stolen goods will no longer 
of itself supply the occupier of the house searched with a 
right of action against the searchers. 
houses occupied by persons convicted of dishonesty 
it is not even necessary for the police to seck a warrant 
from a magistrate. They may of their own authority 
ferece an entry into such houses in search of stolen goods, 

Also there is at common law a right to search a person 
arrested on suspicion of having committed an offence, 
and to seize and detain any property found in his posses- 
sion which might be used as evidence that he has com- 


In the case of 





mitted that offence. And this right appears now to extend 
to a search of the house occupied by the suspected person 
at the time of his arrest, but not to a search of premises 
occupied by other persons. Apart from these two 
cases it is repugnant to the English system of law to 
make forcible search on private property for evidence 
that a crime has been committed. This was first clearly 
shown by Lord Camden in the case of Entick v. Carrington 
in 1765. His famous argument was as follows: The 
great end for which men entered into society was to 
secure their property. That sacred right is only abridged 
by public law in the case of taxes, forfeitures and exccu- 
tions, where every man by common consent gives up 
his right for the sake of justice and the general good. 
An invasion of the right of property can only be excused 
by the preservation of property. When one man’s house 
is searched for goods stolen from another the property is 
not in the owner whose right is invaded. To search a 
man’s house for his own property in order thereby to 
convict him of a crime is a very different matter. It is: 
fundamental principle of the English system that the law 
obligeth no man to accuse himself, which would be both 
cruel and unjust. To compel a man to disclose out of his 
own property the evidence of his guilt is like questioning 
him to extort a confession, and is not tolerated by the 
English common law. And for this reason there is no 
power to issue a warrant to scarch a man’s house for 
evidence that he has committed murder, arson, rape or 
any other major crime but larceny. 

But we have by now advanced far from the insular 
prejudices of Lord Camden’s time (so utterly incompre- 
hensible abroad) towards that jurisprudence which 1s 
now called “ new ” in England but which has for over ‘ 
eentury been universally accepted on the continent. 
The great end of modern socicty, whatever else it may be, 
is not to secure property. It is no longer cither cruel or 
unjust to oblige a criminal to accuse himself. We have 
advanced from a state of socicty in which ‘“ the only part 
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— 
to be played by a prisoner at his trial is to stand by and 
hear himself proved guilty if it be possible”, to one in 
yhich all good citizens must have “a passionate desire 
to see the guilty condemned and the innocent absolved.” 

But the progress of the Statute law lags far behind that 
of public opinion in this respect. Of the 60 public Acts 
mentioned by Lord Hailsham as granting powers to issue 
arch warrants only a very few deal with major offences, 
orindeed with any but the most trivial matters. By the 
frauds by Workmen Act of 1748, justices may grant 
yarrants to search for tools and materials purloined by 
yorkmen, and these powers are extended by the Hosiery 
Act of 1843 and the Gold and Silver Wares Act of 1844, 
Under the Lotteries Act of 1823, the Gaming Act of 1845, 
and the Betting Act of 1853 search powers are granted in 
aid of the prevention of illegal betting, and by the Licens- 
ing Act of 1910 clubs, both registered and unregistered, 
may be searched for evidence of illegal drinking. The 
Offences against the Person Act of 1861 allows search to 
be made for gunpowder and noxious substances with 
which people are likely to be killed or injured. The 
Bread Act of 1836 allows the houses of bakers to be 
searched for adulterated loaves. By the Salmon 
and Freshwater Fisheries Act of 1923 a warrant (to be 
executed within the week) may issue for the search of “ all 
illegal nets and engines and all lish suspected to have been 
illegally taken.” This catalogue is fairly representative. 
It shows that there is no general power to break into 
houses in scarch of clues or even evidence of the most 
serious crimes. 

There is no warrant in our existing laws for the scenes 
exhibited in detective stories of superintendents assuming 
dictatorial powers, imprisoning the victims of their inqui- 


sition and confiscating the property of innocent persons, 
If people do in fact submit to that sort of thing it is because 
they are willing to help the police. No statute gives 
power to issue a warrant to dig up the foundations of a 
house to see if there is a murdered body there. All such 
search warrants as may be issued must be strictly executed 
according to their tenor; in most cases they may only 
be executed during the day. They may be issued on 
evidence sworn before a magistrate, and the grounds of 
suspicion must be substantial. It is still the law of 
England that a prisoner cannot be compelled to produce 
documents that may incriminate him, though they may 
be known to be in his possession. It seems odd that it 
should be right to search a man’s house for incriminating 
documents before he is charged with a crime, but wrong 
to compel him to produce those documents once he is on 
his trial. Such is the position created by the Incitement 
to Disaffection Act. A man may contemplate the crime 
of seducing a soldier from his duty, write a letter to that 
effect, and then change his mind. The mere suspicion 
that he has acted so will justify the issue of a warrant to 
search for the document and the mere possession of such 
a document is itself a crime. But if he is actually tried 
for inciting a soldier to disaffection he cannot be compelled 
to produce letters which he is known to have received 
from the soldier and which will confirm the crime with 
which he is charged. Yet this enactment is not an inno- 
vation. It is almost exactly paralleled by the Obscene 
Publications Act of 1857. But like the Hosiery Act of 
1843 and the Old Metal Dealers Act of 1861, it only 
affects a very small class of the inhabitants of this country. 
It is only a very small step in the transition from the old 
conception of liberty to the new, 


AN ENGLISH PARSON 


By LLEWELLYN POWYS 


OR many vears I cherished an unreasonable prejudice 
against the Osborne family. I traced this to a 
personal matter absurdly accidental. As a young man 
Iwas invited to lunch at Brympton, Sir Spencer Pon- 
sonby Fane’s country house near Yeovil. The old 
courtier failed to put me at my ease, and my spirit’s dis- 
harmony seemed to be accentuated by a certain oil 
painting of an cighteenth-century nobleman which hung 
opposite to my place at the table. This eminent man of 
fashion appeared to me to detect my inner disquietude and 
totransfix me with a cold stare of supercilious contempt. 
When I asked my hostess who the man was she told 
me it was the portrait of a Duke of Leeds. When I got 
home I looked up this Ducal house in the old peerage 
that my father kept in his study and found that the 
name of the family was Osborne. 

It was a member of this very family that later in 
life I came to regard as one of the most worshipful of 
Dorset worthies. Lord Sidney Godolphin Osborne, 
younger brother of the Duke of Leeds, was born in the 
year 1808, and was the Rector of Durweston, a small 
village on the River Stour above Blandford, for thirty- 
four years, , 

During this long period he not only faithfully per- 
formed the duties of a rural clergyman, but at the same 
time, through the medium of letters to The Times, cham- 
pioned the cause of the oppressed farm-labourers of 
Dorset. Never did these patient and humble men have 
* more capable or a more valiant spokesman. He was a 
deadly controversialist, and the long lucid passages in his 
public letters carried with them the power to convince 
that belongs to true facts stated with simple sincerity. 
He was no sentimentalist. but it was in his nature to 
Tespond to every appeal made to him by the desolate. 


Whenever he saw iniquity and injustice covered up by 
the evasions of convention, or the canting phrases of the 
self-interested, he would strike without hesitation or fear. 
His open exposure of the misery of the agricultural popula- 
tion of Dorset roused against him the hatred of farmer 
and landlord alike. This in no way deterred him from 
continuing to do what seemed to him his duty. 

Some people in the neighbourhood of Ryme Intrinsica 
disputed Lord Sidney Osborne’s assertions as to the 
disgraceful housing condition and the utter degradation 
of the poor in that particular district. He visited the 
place. He found that the wages of able-bodied married 
men were seven shillings a week, and for unmarried lads 
from sixteen to twenty-five years of age, from two-and- 
sixpence to six shillings. Often they were paid on the 
truck system—buying their wheat for bread-making once 
a week from the farmer at six shillings a bushel. “ His 
wages being only seven shillings he is left wholly without 
money to buy anything else. . . . If wished for I shall 
be happy to supply a sample of this grist, when any judge 
will at once say it is charged at least one shilling a 
bushel too much.” 

On the occasion of his visit to Ryme a labourer had 
just been caught stealing corn from his master’s barn, 
The clergyman thought it expedient to visit the man’s 
cottage. ‘“ I found the woman, with two of the children 
‘ating a few unwholesome potatoes and some bread; a 
child of nine years of age, dead, in a coffin close to them ; 
the only ascent to the bedroom by a broken ladder ;_ the 
roof so dilapidated that it rains down on their bed.” 

In despair of being able to do anything to raise the 
farm labourer from his life of squalor Lord Sidney threw 
himself with enthusiasm into the emigration scheme. 
He managed to help many a vigorous working man fron 
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his immediate neighbourhood to set out for Australia with 
his family, one hundred and thirty-six souls in all. 

The clergyman’s quick sympathy did not miss the 
pathos of such simple people’s adventuring, even though 
it was to escape from a state of merciless bondage without 
hope. ‘* Penury may make the English peasant’s home 
a seene of daily bitter struggle ; but it is still home.” 

The good clergyman conducted the emigrants to Ply- 
mouth. Not content with this, he makes arrangements 
to start with them on their ship like a pilot, so that he may 
be reassured in his mind that all will be well with them, 
and can carry back good words to the eager ears of the 
cottage people around Durweston. 

‘* T was enabled to go some little way beyond the Sound 
with my people; to the last I saw them cheerful, con- 
tented and happy ; they had begun to get an insight into 
the ways of the ship, and though small children would 
cry for a run ‘in the lane’ or be unreasonable enough 
to ask to go and sec a neighbour’s kitten now many a mile 
distant, on the whole I saw no one reason to regret the 
pains I and my neighbours have taken to launch these 
our poor fellow-creatures on a sea of adventure which I 
trust will bear them to lands where their industry and 
honesty may win for them comforts for life denied them 
here. . . . Our leave-taking, trying as it was I believe 
on both sides, was mercifully cut short by the commence- 
ment of such a gale of wind as gave us no time to think 
of anything but whether we could pass at once to the 
yacht, or be content to be carried off, nolens volens, to 
Madeira or the Cape as it might be.” 

The Rector of Durweston as the years went by con- 
fined himself more and more to his quiet parish duties. 
He lived with the greatest simplicity in the old Rectory, 
surrounded with sloping lawns and overshadowed by 
elm trees, starling haunted in winter, cuckoo visited in 
the spring. As he grew older he found it more and more 
difficult to engage in the light badinage favoured by 
society people. 

He bad made close acquaintance with so much woe 
that he could not easily throw off the burden of it. The 
drawers of his study were full of appeals from people in 
distress and the consciousness of such wholesale tribula- 
tion, tolerated if not actually caused by the selfishness of 
a careless world, made it more and more difficult for him 
to feel at ease in polite company. His personality, so 
tender and at the same time so strong, made his minis- 
trations to the sick and dying peasantry of Dorset 
occasions of an almost apostolic inspiration. The foulest 
sickness never deterred him from constant bedside 
visitations, and it was often noticed that in the hour of 
death his entrance into a low top room of a cottage dimly 
illumined by its square window under thatch, would 
bring to the infirm, much-enduring mind of a troubled 
labourer, outworn with toil, that blessed mood of peace 
** which passeth ail understanding.” 

He died an old man of over eighty years. His tastes 
remained those of a country gentleman, and one of his 
chief pleasures was to walk by the side of the Stour 
where under Bryanston it widens into long cider-coloured 
water-lily reaches, and where in the late evenings the 
moorhen can be seen with her scarlet tipped bill, tilted 
tail, and red-rimmed eye uttering aquatic cries of twilight 
responsibility. From Hambledon Hill, above where the 
yew trees grow, he could count Dorset churches by the 
score rising out of the garden landscape in every direction 
as though they grew as naturally as hedgerow hollies, 
and the sight of these temples of Christianity, so ancient 
and yet so homely, never failed to remind him of “ the 
existence of an order of men whose duty it is to preach 
the plain truth boldly, that God will not have the poor 
oppressed in body or in soul.” 





SYMBOLE MIT FOLGEN 


[VON EINEM DEUTSCHEN KORRESPONDENTEN] 


2a Dom steht gegenwartig im Mittelpunkt 
des Interesses dieser deutschen freien Hansestadt, 
Es ist vielleicht nicht bekannt, dass Bremen, um das 
Jahr 1000 bereits Hansestadt, heute Deutschlands grisster 
Sechandelsplatz ist. Seine Bevélkerung zihlt ungefihr 
eine Drittel Million und gehért grésstenteils der pro- 
testantischen Kirche an. Doch hat der Segenwiirtige 
Kampf, der die sonst sehr ruhigen und ausgeglichenen 
Bremer Gemueter erhitzt, nichts direkt mit dem jp 
Deutschland heute unvermindert tobenden Kirchenkampf 
gemein. Die Angriffe erfolgen aus einem bisher anonymen 
Lager, die aber anscheinend mit Waffen aus dem Arsenale 
des Generals Ludendorff, Deutschlands grésstem Sym. 
boltéter, arbeiten. Die Angreifer behaupten nichts 
weniger als dass die auf der Westseite des Bremer Doms 
befindlichen Tiersymbole jiidischen Ursprungs seien. 

Betrachten wir uns einmal diese Gruppen nacher. Threr 
sind fuenf, hauptsiichlich  Tierfiguren  darstellend, 
erinnern iiusserlich an mittelalterliche Plastiken, sind 
aber erst im Jahre 1902 nach Plinen des Dombaumeisters 
Salzmann geschaffen worden. 

Die erste Figur stellt einen Greif dar, der eine Fraumit 
Spiegel und Sechmuckkistchen im Arme haelt. Ober ihm 
thront der Apostel Paulus mit Bibel und Schwert, 
Das zweite Bild ist wieder cin Greif mit einer Schlange in 
den Fiangen; tiber ihm Petrus mit Schliissel und 
Bibel. Verkérpere der erste Greif den fremden Glauben, 
der sich einer germanischen Frau bemiichtigt habe, so 
versinnbildliche der zweite Greif, der iibrigens nach 
Norden blickt, den Sieg des Suedens iiber die Midgard- 
schlange, also ueber Germanien. Das dritte Bild stellt 
einen Léwen im Kampf mit cinem Drachen dar, was den 
Sieg des jiidischen Léwens tiber den germanischen 
Drachen bedeutet. Uber diesem Bild throne bezeich- 
nenderweise der Sachsenschlichter Karl (Der Grosse), 
Das vierte Bild zeigt nur den jiidischen Léwen ther 
einem Schafbock, dariiber Moses, der also hier tiber den 
Sieg des Judentums wache. Das fiinfte und letzte Bild 
stelle wieder einen Léwen dar, der in seinen Pranken 
einen wehrlosen arischen Mann halte, und werde von 
Koenig David als Triumpf des Judentums mit der Leier 
gekront. 

Soweit die Angriffe der arischen Symbolisten. 

Die Kirche lasst auf Wunsch des Landesbischofs 
Weidemann durch den Nachfolger des Bildhauers Salz- 
mann, Dombaumeister Ehrhardt, eine  Erklarung 
veriffentlichen. Darin heisst es, dass es richtig sei, 
wenn man David und Moses als Vertreter des alten, und 
Petrus und Paulus als Vertreter des neuen Testamentes 
iiber den Tiergruppen erkennen kénne. Karl der Grosse 
aber, der das Modell einer Kirche halte, hatte das bre- 
mische Bistum gegriindet, und sei so Schirmherr des 
ersten Domes gewesen. Was die Tiersymbole betreffe, so 
scien sie gegriindet auf die romanische Kunst. Greifen 
und Léwen seien uralte deutsche Wappentiere, und 
befinden sich als Symbole des Christentums im siegreichen 
Kampfe mit Menschen und Ticren. Die Frau stelle die 
Eitelkeit, der Mann die Spielleidenschaft, der Bock die 
Wollust, und die Schlange den Teufel dar. 

Die Angreifer wiinschen nicht die Beseitigung de 
Figuren, sondern wollen diese nur als Warnungszeiche 
fuer die Verjudung der kirchlichen Kunst gewertet wisse? 
Dieser ganze Streit ist aber nicht wie man meinen kénnte, 
eine Selbstverhéhnung ueberspannter  Bilderstiirmer, 
sondern traurige und furchtbare Wirklichkeit des Jahres 
1934, 


F. G, 
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Communication 


A Letter from Cambridge 
[T'o the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 


6r,—The great event of the term has been, of course, the 
visit of the King to open the new Library. But it was so 
uly reported in the Press that you will forgive me, I hope, 
tI say nothing more about it here. 

Encouraged by His Majesty’s speech at the opening 
ceremony, we have resumed our labours in the “ storehouse 
of knowledge,” and have had time to form some impression 
of the merits of its internal arrangements. Of the outside, 
mough has been said, and in any case nothing short of a 
geological catastrophe will rid us of it; the inside, we are 
glad to say, has created a very much better impression. 
jt is comfortable, capacious, well-heated, not draughty, 
and it contains many amenities absent from the old building. 
Whatever inconveniences there have been in its working 
so far have been due less to any intrinsic faults in the 
organization of the place than to the abnormal stupidity 
of those who use it. For it must be admitted that the 
we of the new building has provided much evidence in 
favour of those who maintain that on the whole the University 
jis composed of exceptionally foolish people. The cata- 
lpguing system, for example, was brought over from the 
old Library, and the old classes were distributed through 
the new rooms. It would obviously have been quite im- 
possible to undertake the enormous task of recataloguing 
simultaneously with the business of moving the books 
(which was done most successfully, much more quickly 
than was expected). Any adult of normal intelligence 
could master the principles of the new distribution in five 
minutes, but the University complained for quite a month 
that the new system was unfathomable. Again, the lifts 
provided to carry us from one floor to another of this 
scholastic skyscraper answer the summoning button at 
floor 1 only if the person who left the life-cage at floor 4 
took the trouble to close both doors behind him. This is 
perfectly well known, and apparently necessary; and on 
this principle numerous lifts, I believe, work perfectly. well 
in London offices. Both managing directors and office 
boys are capable of performing the simple actions necessary 
to their successful working; but the task has proved to 
be far beyond the abilities of most members of the University. 
Indeed one lift, the central and most useful one, wes so 
frequently put out of action that it is not now open to 
general use—a great but merited inconvenience. 


Another unfortunate effect of the building is that many 
members of the University allow themselves to be emotionally 
impressed by its rather tawdry grandiosity, and fail to employ 
when within it that curious scurrying shamble which seemed 
the normal means of getting about in the old Library—a 
shamble which becomingly expressed the unworldliness, 
the unpretentiousness, the meekness of the scholar who 
knows his place to be but a small one in modern life. In 
his new quarters, the pride of the scholar swells. All this is 
forhim! All this gold and green and expensive blue leather 
upholstery, all these rubber floors, are meant to enable 
him to read his humble books! So the shamble is replaced 
by a rather shamefaced strut. But when the first effects 
of the new building have worn off, we hope that the strut 
will go, and the shamble return ; also that we shall gradually 
acquire the ability to control our lifts, and to master the 
cataloguing system, It is worth while adding, for the notice 
of possible visitors to Cambridge, that the Library contains 
4 café where simple but excellent food is served. 1 know 
of nowhere in Cambridge where they poach a better 
egg. 

If we fail to control so simple a thing as the new lifts, it 
is not to be wondered at that we fail to control the under- 
graduates. The undergraduate presents a much more 
difficult problem: he is so completely unpredictable. Last 
year he chose to make a riot on Armistice Day over an Anti- 
War procession, and we were afraid he would do the same 
this year, and so compel the authorities to take unwilling 
action, However, nothing of the sort occurred. ‘The pro- 


cession was left to pursue its way in pouring rain but in 
peace. On the other hand, Guy Fawkes’ night produced 
the worst riot for many seasons past, with much damage to 
property, and a large number of police-court cases. Certainly 
that sort of thing cannot be allowed to happen again; but, if 
measures are proposed to deal with it, the undergraduate 
may feel that his liberties are endangered, and may make 
an even bigger riot on that account, whereas, if nothing 
is done, he may very well find some quite different method 
of amusing himself at the expense of others. 


Our attention has been called to certain problems connected 
with lodging houses by a report recommending that various 
unauthorized charges made by lodging-house keepers shall 
be discontinued. Evidently the lodging-house keepers feel 
themselves hardly treated, and have engaged in much corre- 
spondence in the local Press. No doubt this matter will be 
adjusted, but it seems likely that the whole question of 
lodging houses will give some difficulty in the future. The 
number available is already greater than is needed, and the 
various new building schemes will make further difficulties. 
During the next ten years or so at least two hundred more 
undergraduates will be accommodated in the Colleges, and a 
great part of the Colleges’ gain will be a Joss to the lodging 
houses, for the number of undergraduates cannot expand 
much more—indeed many Colleges are already adopting a 
policy of diminishing their admissions. There will be diffi- 
culties here, for many lodging-house keepers are also College 
servants; many are College tenants. It is to be hoped that 
the proposed organization of lodging-house keepers will 
not make matters yet more difficult. 


There is, Sir, no other news. But in matters concerning 
our older Universities, especially in these days, no news is 
very good news indeed. 

Your CAMBRIDGE CORRESPONDENT. 


The Insurrection of the 
Dead 


From war to war the wheels of Progress gleamed, 
Dictator to dictator, chain to chain, 

Carnage to lordlier carnage ; till it seemed 

Men had a lust for misery. Yet they dreamed 
Always of joy’s red lips to come again. 


As the drunkard grips his poison, still they caught, 
In dread of death, at slaughter. Tense of will, 
Into their world of torment still they brought 
Children to carry on the fight they fought, 
Mourned for their dead, and marched once more to kill. 


Until at last the “ final” struggle loomed 

And East faced West to wrestle for the world. 
But on the morning when the first gun boomed, 
Like a last gas-cloud on a planet doomed 

From the earth’s fissures a grey vapour curled. 


In every land men watched it, slowly blown 

Rise, like the mist from evening fields, that morn 3 
Till shapes took form there faintly, known, unknown, 
Faces that long had dropt to dust and bone— 

The dead had risen, to rescue the unborn. 


Above their graves that grey fog floated wide, 
Swayed in the winds of morning, nearer drew 3 

The son saw his dead father by his side, 

Once more the lover felt, whose love had died, 
A last long kiss of peace from lips he knew, 


Then, as a fog-bank swallows up the day, 
So where the armies of the dead had passed, 
Through the five continents a stillness lay. 
From the earth’s face man’s life had crept away, 
The tired dead could rest in peace at last. 


F. L. Lucas. 
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The Theatre 


“Flowers of the Forest.” By John van Druten. At the 
Whitehall Theatre.—‘‘The Moon in the Yellow River.” 
By Denis Johnston. At the Haymarket Theatre 

Mr. van DrvureEn in his new play has turned aside from his 
usual realistic studies of middle-class life to consider the 
problem of war. The first and last acts, which deal with 
indirect effects of its last catastrophic manifestation, take 
place in the placid setting of a Bedford Square house during 
the present year. The two intervening scenes, dated 1914 and 
1916, represent a further set of responses to the same situat ions 
—the outbreak and continuance of the conflict—that were 
faced by Mr. C. IX. Munro in the play reviewed in this column 
last week. In this case the setting is an English vicarage, 
and the characters a vicar and his wife, their two daughters, 
and two young officers. Mercia, the younger daughter (with, 
we assume from internal evidence, the entire approval of both 
her parents), rejects Thomas Lindsay, who is just going out 
to the front, ‘because he will not hate the Germans with the 
degree of violence she thinks to befit a patriot ; Thomas is 
killed, and Mercia spends the rest of her life locked into an 
acid and self-righteous spinsterhood. Her sister Naomi sees 
in her lover Richard Newton-Clare, who is a poet, a change of 
outlook from an exaltation like the gaseous triumph of Rupert 
Brooke to bitterness and a passionate horror. He also is 
killed, and when in the last act the play leaps forward again 
to 1934 Naomi is comfortably and prosperously married to 
someone else.. By an accident then her mind is switched back 
to brood over her dead lover, and the play ends with the 
demonstration how a young man, like him in character and 
temperament but alive today, can apprehend and communi- 
cate the ideas about war which Richard Newton-Clare had 
tried to express on his death-bed eighteen years ago. It adds 
to the plausibility but not to the dramatic effect of the scene 
that the words which he transmits are of a quite devastating 
banality. 

It cannot be claimed for Mr. van Druten’s play, any more 
than it could for Mr. Munro’s, that it substantially enlarges 
our knowledge of the subject which is its main theme, or 
indeed that it can affect the attitude towards war of a reasoning 
man at all. But perhaps to consider it in this light is to miss 
the point of Mr. van Druten’s intention and to err in ascribing 
an ethical purpose to what should be considered only 
aesthetically as a highly emotional piece of story-telling. 
It seems improbable, in view of the admirable vigour with 
which the militarism of the vicarage is sprayed with acid and 
the evangelical emphasis with which the recaptured words 
of Richard Newton-Clare are subsequently transmitted. 
But Mr. van Druten’s powers as an entertainer are so clearly 
more developed than his abilities as a philosopher that it is 
a possibility which must be kept in mind. If the play is to 
be considered without reference to ideas and within the 
limits of a purely theatrical convention, it is certainly not 
ineffective, and it is worth seeing for the magnificent per- 
formance that Mr. Stephen Haggard gives in an almost 
impossible part. 





Mr. Johnston’s brilliant satiric comedy about contemporary 
Treland has already been twice reviewed in these columns, and 
has been so widely discussed elsewhere that to comment on 
its form and structure is unnecessary. Its production now 
at the Haymarket Theatre provides an opportunity for 
those who have so far been unlucky enough not to see it 
to do so without delay. The acting and production have 
been greatly improved, and both are now as good as one 
could reasonably demand : with one exception all the parts 
are admirably played, and there are quite magnificent 
performances by Mr. Fred O’Donovan, Mr. Harry Hutchin- 
son, Mr. Gerard Tyrrell, Mr. Donald Wolfit, and Miss Nan 
Munro. This is the third time that I have seen The Moon 
in the Yellow River acted, and it now appears to me that not 
only is it the best modern play that has been seen on the 
London stage for years but also that it is one of the finest plays 
in the English language. If the theatre in this country has 
indeed been dead, with this almost faultless play it shows 
itself capable of resurrection. 

Derek VERSCHOYLE, 


STAGE AND SCREEN 


I 


The Cinema 
“The Merry Widow.” At the Empire. 


WuEN Metro-Goldwyn were planning to film The Merry 
Widow they must have had one difficult problem to settle, 
Should they bring this famous musical comedy up to date 
with new costumes and settings or would it go better as q 
period piece? They apparently decided on a compromise, 
tor the settings are 1885 and the general style and treatment 
are mainly modern. But in directing this story of an 
impoverished kingdom, a wealthy widow and a dashing 
officer—a better story than most musical comedies enjoy— 
Lubitsch had a problem of his own to solve : how far should 
he preserve its romantically emotional atmosphere and how 
far should he indulge his personal taste for elegantly irreverent 
Satire? He, too, seems to have chosen a compromise, for 
he has treated most of the sentiment fairly seriously and at 
the same time has managed to invest the dialogue and the 
action with a good many of those ironical undertones which 
modern taste demands. The whole production is very 
glittering and sumptuous—it is rather like looking at the 
*eighties under a battery of spotlights—and Lubitsch has 
evidently enjoyed himself thoroughly among the frills and 
bustles and uniforms. ‘The widow’s house in the rustic capital 
of Marshovia is in Hollywood’s best million-dollar style; 
there is a lavish rendering of Maxim’s restaurant in Paris; 
and the embassy ball, when Lehar’s celebrated waltz weaves 
its seductive air among the dancers, is conceived on an equally 
generous scale. 

All these compromises, however, have been secured only 
at a certain price, for they tend to delay the story ; and the 
romantic scenes are very lingering, though they may not 
seem so to confirmed admirers of Maurice Chevalier and 
Jeanette MacDonald. However, in the trial of Danilo before 
a jury of generals, in a court-room run like an American 
police-court, Lubitsch is at his best ; and scattered through 
the film are many of his characteristic touches of unexpected 
satire. But one aspect of the story he has not attempted 
to modernize—its insistence that virtue is always dull and 
vice always enjoyable. This tedious convention, common 
still among film producers, is bad for any musical comedy, 
for it means that gaiety must always be slightly surreptitious, 
never light-hearted. 


“Belle of the Nineties.” At the Plaza. 

The purity campaign in America has evidently cramped 
Miss Mae West’s style. Compared with her voluptuous lion- 
tamer in I’m No Angel, her Ruby Carter in Belie of the Nineties 
is a decidedly subdued and comparatively virtuous character. 
Indeed, in the somewhat murky atmosphere of the New 
Orleans music halls and boxing rings fifty years ago, Ruby 
Carter might almost pass for an austere upholder of moral 
principles, determined that illegal practices siall not go un- 
punished. It is true that she dopes the Tiger Kid's water- 
bottle during his championship fight, thus causing him to be 
promptly knocked out when he appeared to be on the verge 
of winning, but she does this only because she believes that he 
has been bribed by Ace Lamont, a flashy entertainments 
promoter, to steal her jewels. Fortunately, the Tiger Kid is 
able to explain that, although he did steal the jewels, he 
thought they belonged to another woman, who was—he had 
been told—a blackmailer. As this apparently clears his 
character, the film is able to close with his wedding to Ruby— 
a ceremony performed in the most respectable style by a real 
clergyman. It is hardly fair to Miss West’s peculiar but 
genuine talents that she should have to appear in this rathet 
sordid and old-fashioned melodrama, but she is allowed to 
bring off a good many of her celebrated wise-cracks, and those 
who found her somewhat overpowering in her earlier films 
may be relieved to know that this time the Censor has had 9 
little trouble. Actually, it seems to me that her straight 
forward methods are preferable to the sophisticated innuendoes 
and the false sexual romanticism with which Hollywood 
frequently surrounds players of far less lurid reputation. 
Miss West’s view of human nature is monotonous, but it is 
at least hostile to humbug. 


Cuarnes Davy. 
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Music 
Sadler’s Wells Opera 


Ax important and critical stage in the history of Sadler's 
Wells Theatre has been reached this season. The faith of 
those who believed in the possibility of establishing a per- 
manent Opera in English at cheap prices has been justified. 
If the capital expenditure upon the building be left out of 
account and the interest upon it treated as rent, which is 
reasonable in the case of a freehold property, the Opera is 
now. I believe, paying its way. It has achieved success 
and is, indeed, in danger of becoming fashionable. 

This is the moment for an imaginative policy to catch the 
favouring wind of popularity and drive the enterprise on to 
greater achievement. It has been disappointing to find so 
little evidence of such a policy in the repertory offered this 
season. The only addition to it so far has been Johann 
Strauss’s operetta, Die Fledermaus, for which it was not 
even thought necessary to find an English name. When 
it. was done at Covent Garden, one heard solemn young 
people comparing this frivolous and old-fashioned, though 
still amusing, farce and its gay and sentimental tunes with 
the masterpieces of comic opera. But what was well enough, 
once in a way and for a change, at Covent Garden with a 
first-rate Viennese cast, is not so well in the more modest 
surroundings of Sadler's Wells with English singers. 

I am less concerned, however, with the quality of the per- 
formance than with the fact that there are so many other 
works which ought to have been preferred to this essentially 
trivial piece. And if it be asked what obligation rests upon 
the management of Sadler's Wells beyond that of making 
two ends meet, it may be remarked that the theatre has 
been (very justly) relieved of the burden of the Entertainments 
Tax on the score of its educational value. The managers of 
commercial theatres may reasonably look upon the production 
of what is in effect a musical comedy as an instance of unfair 
competition, and it can certainly not be claimed for it that it 
has any value from the point of view of musical education. 
But that is, again, of less importance than the neglect of 
obligations in other directions, and especially towards English 
composers of opera. For I hold that the aim of the manage- 
ment at Sadler’s Wells ought to be the inclusion in the 
repertory of a reasonable percentage of English operas, 
and the performance of one such work so far and the promise 
of another early next year seems a meagre allowance. Even 
operas, like The Boatswain's Mate and The Devil Take Her, 
which achieved a good measure of success, have been allowed 
to drop out. 

In its earlier and poorer days at-the Old Vic the company 
could not risk much upon the production of native works, 
but now that it is in a comparatively prosperous condition, 
the risk would not be serious. There are, to begin with, two 
operas by Vaughan Williams, which have never really had a 
fair chance, though their subjects are such as to endear them 
at once to an English audience. And here at this very 
moment I am interrupted by the arrival from Messrs. Stainer 
and Bell of the newly published score of Nicholas Gatty’s 
The Tempest,* which certainly deserves revival. This opera 
was first produced at the old Surrey Theatre 14 years ago, 
and was afterwards given at the Old Vic. Based upon 
Shakespeare’s play, it has the advantage of a familiar story, 
and Mr. Reginald Gatty, who has written the libretto, has 
skilfully condensed the original to operatic dimensions, 
preserving in the process a great deal of the poetry. 

While it may be argued that Shakespeare’s play contains 
its own music, it is certain that none of his plays, with the 
possible exception of A Midsummer Night's Dream, lends 
itself so well to translation into opera, and there is good 
precedent for the procedure in Purcell’s The Faery Queen. 
Modern taste would not tolerate the liberties taken so freely 
with the text by seventeenth-century poets, but Dr. Gatty 
has in other ways followed the precedent closely enough to 
have produced an opera which may be fairly called Pur- 
tellian. His setting of the words is in the English tradition 
of “just note and accent.” It is all melodious, and my 
recollection is of a singularly limpid orchestration. 

DyNELEY Hussry. 

_* The Tempest, Romantic Opera in Three Acts. 
Gatty. (Stainer and Bell. 105.) 
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Bosch and Bruegel 

JEROME Boscu, the Encyclopaedia Britannica tells us, ** may 
be called the Breughel of the fifteenth century, for he devoted 
himself to the invention of bizarre types, diableries, and scenes 
of the kind generally associated with Breughel.” This com- 
ment sums up concisely the traditional view about Bosch and 
Bruegel—a view which is now generally abandoned in con- 
nexion with Bruegel, but which is still at any rate too popular 
in connexion with Bosch. Nothing could be better designed 
to dispel this view and to provide a sound basis for the com- 
parison of the two artists than the juxtaposition in the 
National Gallery of the recently acquired Crowning with 
Thorns by Bosch and the Adoration of the Magi by Bruegel. 

Both paintings are of religious subjects, and may therefore 
serve to remind us of the fact that neither the whole nor even 
the most important part of the energies of these two painters 
was devoted to the painting of merely fantastic diableries. 
In the case of Bruegel, works in this style were mainly hack 
drawings done to order for an engraving establishment, and 
when he became more completely his own master and took to 
painting he abandoned the theme of diableries almost entirely. 
Bosch treats it more often, but even in his oeuvre the propor- 
tion of realistic religious painting is far greater than is usually 
imagined. 

It is, of course, clear that the two painters have much in 
common, Both stuck to their native Netherlandish tradition 
at a time when their contemporaries were being seduced into 
a hopeless imitation of the tricks of Italian painting, without 
any understanding of the method underlying those tricks. 
Surrounded by artists who were attempting to fit their figures 
to the Italian canons of proportion, and filling their canvases 
with undigested imitations of Italian Renaissance architecture, 
Bosch and Bruegel continued to select the most peculiar and 
unusual peasant types for their models, and to use for their 
settings the ramshackle half-timbered houses of Flanders, 
which they could study with their own eyes, rather than the 
palaces of Italy, which they could only know from engravings 

In their choice of queer types both artists often reach 
the point of caricature, but with a different purpose. Bosch, 
one feels, was impelled by a violent hatred of the sordidness 
and ugliness of the human race, Bruegel by a sympathetic 
curiosity for the extraordinary people among whom he 
found himself living. In the Adoration of the Magi many of 
the faces are, ordinarily speaking, ugly, but few of them 
show a really disagreeable character ; in the Crowning with 
Thorns the actors are not only ugly but also terrifying. 
As it has been unkindly expressed, Bruegel paints lunatics 
whereas Bosch paints criminal lunatics. ‘To put it in yet 
another way, Bruegel is merely commenting on his situations 
and characters, whereas behind Bosch’s painting there lurks 
an intense ethical feeling. Bosch is not a religious painter in 
the sense that Giotto is a religious painter. He appears to 
have no feeling for whatever supernatural elements may 
occur in his themes, nor does he seem to realize their almost 
universal significance, but he does convey an intense moral 
horror about the particular action which he is painting. 
With this difference between Bosch and Bruegel may be 
further connected the fact that if we make the grand exception 
of the Calvary in Vienna, the latter had little feeling for the 
dramatic situations implicit in the themes, whereas the 
former uses every possible means to emphasize them. 

In technical matters Bruegel was much influenced by 
Bosch, though the two pictures in the National Gallery 
display the differences rather than the similarities between 
the two artists. At first sight the Bosch makes the Bruegel 
look curiously coarse, but before condemning Bruegel on this 
score we must remember two points. First that Bruegel 
was trained entirely as a draughtsman and only took to paint- 
ing some eight years before he executed the Adoration, 
with the result that it took him some time to rid himself of 
the draughtsman’s approach to painting. Secondly, that he 
was struggling to free himself from the silky handling of his 
predecessors, so exquisitely displayed in the Bosch panel, 
and to acquire a freer, more flexible technique—an aim which 
he only achieved in the last years of his life in a painting such 
as the Conversion of St. Paul in Vienna, 

Antiiony BLUN’. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


What Winter Reveals 

A great number of pleas for aid in protecting rural peace 
and beauty are continually being received by the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England, on many heads; a 
brick factory at Hambledon in Surrey; housing ‘* develop- 
ment,” so called, at the lovely Sennen Cove in Cornwall ; 
a holiday camp at Sidmouth; on ribbon development 
in a score of places, and on needless tree-felling by 
builders of both houses and factories. A great deal of dis- 
figurement by such means and by advertisements has been 
prevented by local energy as in respect of petrol stations at 
Southport and hoardtags by the Somerset County Council. 
It would be difficult to praise too highly the beneficent activity 
of the C.P.R.E. in such matters; but there are smaller if 
more general disfigurements that remain uncontrolled, and 
perhaps can only be controlled by a public sense of decency. 
As the leaves fall, and hedge and bush become diaphanous 
and the season earns its attribute of open, the quite horrible 
amount of refuse, especially tins and cardboard, thrown into 
hedge and bush and ditch becomes acutely visible. The 
worst offender, as Sir Arnold Wilson has insisted, is not the 
walker or the cyclist, but the picnicking motorist of a wholly 
urban outlook. He regards the country as an excellently 
convenient dustbin, and seems scarcely to be aware that 
leaves will fall and disclose the grim extent of the furtive shoot- 
ing of his rubbish. Since he selects the more obvious sites for 
his picnics the accumulation of his rubbish may amount to a 
public eyesore. It is quite true to maintain that both cyclist 
_and hiker show a finer sense of what is due to the country. 

* * * * 

Norfolk Royal 

The apple is a romantic fruit with a romantic history, 
even if we do not go back to the forbidden fruit or the apple 
of discord. And the romance is not over. I saw the other 
day for the first time a good quantity of a variety that bids 
fair to be the source of a new industry to Norfolk. The 
story is now common property. <A single tree was found 
at North Walsham, bearing a very brilliant fruit with a 
very sweet taste. No one could name it; and the only 
theory of its origin was that it sprang from a pip brought 
over by exiled Huguenots in the great migration to East 
Anglia. Four enterprising fruit-growers took off the old 
tree as many grafts as was wise, and now possess thousands 
of trees, of which the fruit is in great demand. The apple 
is named ‘* Norfolk Royal,” and it seems likely to secure the 
fame of a Jonathan, to which it has some likeness, if not 
the fame of the incomparable fruit which Mr. Cox grew from 
the seed of Ribston Pippin. 

* * 


A Pioneer County 

The enterprise of Norfolk farmers was seldom more in 
evidence than today ; and may we take it as evidence that 
the art of husbandry begins to flourish again in this pioneer 
eounty that the wages of the labourers have been increased 
by a considerable margin ? A deal of excellent fruit is grown 
in East Anglia; and in my experience Norfolk landowners 
more often than in other counties themselves enter the 
commercial lists. One at least of the country’s chief experts 
—in the culture of black currants—is a famous landowner 
who spends as much ingenuity in training his bushes as in 
rounding off the end of his coverts to persuade pheasants 
to rise scientifically. It is in East Anglia that one of the 
most successful ventures in the reclamation of land from the 
sea has been carried through. ‘The Spartina grass continues 
to spread and to make excellent grazing grounds out of once 
useless marshes. 

* * * * 

Norfolk is of course a county famous for its birds and 
its sanctuaries ; and at the moment a nice problem in bird 
migration is puzzling some of the keepers of the sanctuaries. 
Among the hosts of winter visitors are great numbers of 
grey or hoodie crows. They are seen flying along the coast and 
swinging a little inland as they travel farther south. Where 
do they go to? A hoodie crow is very rarely seen in the 
south of England or even in the South Midlands. It is a 
comparative rarity in Hertfordshire or Bedfordshire. The 


flocks do not stay in East Anglia, and, one would say, nowhere 
in England. Do they cross the Channel to the Continent» 
Some of us have a vivid memory from the winter of 1914 
of the great quantity of hoodies all over the lowlands rounq 
and about St. Omer. Why these south-flying migrants should 
settle down in such a place and leave out South England where 
their cousins the crows and rooks multiply, it is difficult ty 
conjecture. 

co * * * 
Winter Visitors 

Birds are probably a good deal more numerous in England 

in winter than in summer, or is it that they are so much mor 
obvious ? Any visitor to Norfolk or Suffolk and, indeed, 
to most counties must be astounded at the hosts of birds 
driven from the direction of Scandinavia. The most numeroys 
are perhaps the starlings, many of which, ringed at Rossiter and 
other north European stations, have been picked up on 
English farms. Next in multitude comes the tribe of rooks 
and crows, and third the larks. Not one per cent. of these, so 
it is thought, are bred in England. We have plenty of nesting 
larks, but they prefer as a rule a common to a field. These 
huge flocks, often seen coming in from the sea, will possess a 
field almost as starlings will or pigeons; and they have a 
certain unfortunate taste for young wheat. It is a strange 
fact that the lark, that favourite of the poets, is one of the 
handful of birds that is not protected in Norfolk. The farmers 
voted against it; but this does not mean that the winter 
flocks are persecuted. Their hostility to the wheat plant is 
often deplored; but it is very seldom that any farmer 
thinks them worth powder and shot, whatever his feelings 
may be. 

SY # * * 
Alien Stares 

The continental birds are often slightly different in plumage 

or the colour of their plumage from our residents. Last year 
hundreds of robins (not usually migrant at all) arrived on the 
coast of Norfolk, and were in great distress. The experts, 
to whom some of the victims were sent, could distinguish 
the migrants without difficulty. The larks look identical; 
but the starlings are distinctive enough to tell even at a 
considerable distance. The visitors, I think, differ from 
one another more than the English birds. One was scen last 
week by a good observer in Hereford which was of so light 
a brown as to be almost yellow. In general its brownish 
appearance has often little resemblance to the bright metallic 
spots that compose the black-looking feathers. The multitude 
of the tribe afflict bird-lovers in Canada as much as in 
England, and indeed more in some districts. They have 
completely destroyed some new plantations which they have 
selected for their roosting ground, and among those who 
have lost trees planted for purposes of giving sanctuary is 
Mr. Jack Minor, the author and begetter of the most 
famous sanctuaries in the world. 

* * * 1 


Birds and Berries 

Of all the berries that have been produced in their multi- 
tudes by the warmth of the two last summers, none is more 
splendid than the Crataegus pyracanthus. I have especially 
admired two walls of two old country houses so continuously 
red with the berries that they might easily have been mistaken 
at a distance for red brick. The owner of one of them said 
that the bushes were known in his district as ‘“‘ fieldfare’s 
food”; and sure enough on the very next morning the 
first fieldfares were seen eating greedily. The pyracanthus 
on the other house is carefully netted against birds ; but 
even so missel thrushes, thrushes and blackbirds cannot 
altogether be kept at bay. We may hope that the multi 
plicity of those berries will indirectly save the hollies. Thes 
last year, against the usual practice of the thrush tribe which 
chiefly devour them, were raided just before Christmas. 
The birds generally save them up for later frosty weather, 
and the holly merchants (who incidentally become a grea 
nuisance) are not defrauded. Holly berries have a highe 
and higher market value. If ever they were splendid, they 
are splendid this year. 

W. Breacu Tomas. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
[To the Editor of Tue Seecraror.| 


Sir,—Your talented correspondent “Janus,” whose weekly 
gbservations we read with such pleasure, is, I think, un- 
necessarily alarmed about the risk of a revival of the con- 
troversies Which used to take place five-and-twenty years ago 
about public elementary education. I have no knowledge 
of the circumstances in the Diocese of Coventry to which he 
alludes in his notes in your issue of November 23rd, but I can 
assure you that a great deal of water has flowed under the 
pridges since the days to which he alludes. This subject is 
now discussed between the representatives of the various 
parties concerned in an atmosphere wholly different from 
anything which would have been imagined as possible twenty 
years ago. 

A very interesting instance of this was the effort which 
sir Charles ‘Trevelyan made in the days of the last Labour 
Government to facilitate the progress of the Hadow Scheme 
of Reorganization by legislating for grants to Non-provided 
schools under certain specified conditions. He came very 
near success in this attempt, and though for various reasons 
which need not be recalled here it was not carried through, 
those who were engaged in the negotiations would, I am sure, 
agree that the atmosphere in which they were conducted 
was of a kind which a generation ago would have been 
regarded as wholly impossible of attainment. 

A further proof of this most welcome change of atmosphere 
was afforded by the Conference held by the President of the 
Board of Education in November, 1983, and March last, on 
the provision of improved opportunities for teachers to equip 
themselves for giving religious instruction. The Report of 
this Conference begins with the following words: ‘* The 
Conference based their deliberations on the assumption that 
the value and importance of the Religious Instruction or 
teaching in Seripture given in Public Elementary schools 
provided by the Local Education Authorities are now widely 
recognized.” 

The-members of the Conference included representatives 
of very many schools of religious thought, and a perusal of 
their Report (H.M. Stationery Office, price 1d.), will show 
that this whole subject, formerly so controversial, has of 
late years assumed a wholly new complexion, 

At its last session, the Church Assembly remitted to the 
Central Council of Religious Education of the Church of 
England the consideration of Mr. H. A. L. Fisher's proposals, 
as incorporated in the Bill of 1921. These proposals, 
if carried into law, would modify so profoundly the present 
educational system of the country that it is certainly remark- 
able that the Church Assembly should thus request their 
fresh consideration by its Central Council. 

Imay perhaps add that as Chairman of a County Education 
Committee I am not without personal acquaintance with this 
Whole subject.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

R. E. Martin, 

The Brand, Loughborough. 


ENGLAND’S FINANCIAL RECORD 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.| 

Sin,—I think we should be very unworthy readers of The 
Spectator if we allowed Lord Snowden’s complacent account 
of our financial record for the last fourteen years to pass 
without comment. He seems to regard it as a matter for 
congratulation that our War debt and War taxation are twice 
a high as those of any other country, and national taxation 
four times as great as pre-War. If he frequently had to 
interview (as I have) young men who have been unemployed 
for years, he would not be so satisfied. If what he tells us 
is true—as we know it is—-it is not difficult to account for the 
decline of our export trade and the depressed areas which 
have arisen from it. 

The connexion between taxation and the cost of production 
seems to be understood better in France, where the Minister 
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of Finance is reported by The Times of May 11th to have 
said : 

“The amount of taxation incorporated in the cost of production 
in France was one of the main causes of the disparity between the 
prices of national and imported commodities. The result was that 
it was impossible for the French manufacturer to export, and 
unemployment was increased, especially among the most highly 
skilled.” 

If that is true of France how much more is it true of England ! 
yet not one of our politicians has taken the trouble to point 
it out. 

The connexion between taxation and the cost of living 
ought to be apparent to all of us. Everyone who supplies us 
with what we require has to pay taxes and naturally adds them 
to the price if he can. The increased difference between 
retail and wholesale prices since the War can be wholly 
accounted for in that way. Imperial and local taxation is 
now taking from us 700 millions more annually than it took in 
1913, and that just about accounts for the increased cost of 
living. The cost of living regulates wages and the cost of 
production, and the home industries which can, and do, pass 
their taxation on to the consumer set a standard for the 
export industries which it is obvious they cannot live up to ; 
hence the decay of our export industries and their failure to 
pay for our imports, which was the real cause of the financial 
crisis in 1931 and the fall in the value of the £. Instead of 
endeavouring to resuscitate our export trades, a large measure 
of Protection was resorted to with the object of stimulating 
home production and dispensing with the need for exports. 
All of which is very hard upon our export producers and our 
sailors and all those who were brought up in the belief that 
by developing our export trade they were doing a service to 
their country. Now the country is doing its best to dispense 
with their services and there is little hope for the depressed 
areas of new luxury industries which naturally establish 
themselves round London, where the greater part of those who 
have improved their position as a result of the War reside. 
Lord Snowden says “ These times are full of paradoxes ”’ ; 
* injustices’ he should have said. The workers in the 
sheltered trades and in Government employ demand to be 
better off than before the War and are able to enforce it. 
Incidentally, they thereby escape paying for the War. The 
Government has been handing out 300 millions a year in 
the shape of War loan interest, and 100 millions a year in 
pensions of one sort or another, and it is not surprising that 
the demand for luxury trades has increased; but all that 
money has been collected first from the producer, and when he 
happens to be an export producer we ought. not to blame him 
if the area in which he lives is a depressed one.—Yours truly, 

K. PETER JONES. 

Mersey Iron Works, Ellesmere Port, Wirral, Cheshire. 


EUROPE AND WAR 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecratror.] 

Smr,—The reports relating to the alleged Franco-Soviet 
agreement last week presented an opportunity of studying 
the view-point of various European countries towards war. 
A wisdom and reasonableness, all too rarely encountered, 
was shown by a spokesman of the German Government 
when, as reported in the Daily Telegraph last Saturday, 
he stated that as regards the possibility that Germany would 
attack France, this eventuality was out of the question 
and did not merit consideration. 

If statesmen all over Europe could only agree on that one 
point, that war is unworthy of consideration, could thes 
not cease to consider its possibility? And in consequence they 
would also be able to cease from making puerile, face-saving 
excuses for the re-birth of the race in armament building, 
As it is, we are never for one moment allowed to forget 


war, in one way or another we are being made war-conscious 
the whole time, but until the attitude is universally adopted 
that war is unthinkable and does not even merit consideration 
there can be no hope of permanent peace.—Yours faithfully, 
U. M. Sniru. 


112 Hadley Road, New Barnet, 
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MR. CHURCHILL AND THE CAUSES OF 
WAR 
[To the Editor of Tue Srrecrator.] 
Str,—In his broadcast last week, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
veferring to the condition of Europe today stated, inter alia : 

“Only a few hours away by air there dwells a nation of nearly 

seventy millions, of the most educated, scientific, disciplined 
people in the world who are being taught from childhood to think 
of war and conquest as a glorious exercise and death in battle as 
the noblest fate for man,” &e. 
Mr. Churchill was undoubtedly referring to Germany, and 
his description of that country may be more or less accurate. 
How has Germany come to be in such a position? After 
all, few persons in any country, except prehaps Japan, 
regard death as something to be invited whether in battle 
or otherwise. 

A clue to the position in Germany today can, without a 
sreat deal of mental exercise, be found in the post-War 
misery in Germany. Branded, perforce, as the authors of 
the 1914/18 War, and compelled by the Peace Treaties to 
suffer loss of. colonies, loss of home territory, deprived of the 
possession of arms, and with little prospect of being permitted 
equality in arms with the victor Powers notwithstanding 
the promise implicit in the Peace Treaties that the victor 
powers would disarm; faced also with the growing burden 
of unemployment, and with millions of young men with 
little or nothing to do but bemoan their misery, it is no 
great cause for wonder, although it is cause for regret, that 
Germany has chosen rulers who are anxious to wrest, if 
they can, the removal of such disabilities, and in these and 
similar facts we find some little explanation of the desperate 
condition into which Germany has got. 

Surely a rational attempt to ascertain the causes of war 
involves an attempt to remove these causes. Has Britain 
not some responsibility for these causes, in the case of 
Germany? Britain was one of the victor Powers which 
imposed these conditions on Germany. Mr. Churchill had 
nothing to say on this topic. On the other hand he urges 
the creation by Britain of the strongest air force in Kurope, 
while presumably keeping up and increasing its other naval 
and military forces. 

Mr. Churchill might be of more service to Britain if he 
urged Britain to remove the causes which are likely to 
endanger the peace ,and security of Britain, in so far as 
Germany is concerned, apart altogether from the duty on 
Britain of keeping its promises to a defeated foe.—-I am, 
yours faithfully, Joun McIntyre. 

67 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


THE INTERDICT OF INNOCENT III 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.]} 

Sir,—The Rey. Thomas M. Parker criticized my picture 
of the woe laid upon England by this Interdict, and asked 
for my authority. I gave it—a translation by the late Dr. 
Sebastian Evans of a Latin document, the only known 
one which gives the text of the edict in detail and in precise 
words. The authenticity of this document having never 
(so far as I ean discover) been seriously challenged, I assume 
it for the moment, to recur to it later. 

Taking the Latin text as it stands, Mr. Parker asserts 
that in respect of the coffins on the churchyard walls I have 
been misled by a mistranslation. Well, the Latin says 
abi transeuntes possunt commoveri, which Dr. Evans rendered 
*““ where passers-by may be moved at the sight thereof.” 
Mr. Parker comments : 

“The erucial words at the sight thereof, which suggest that the 
bodies were left unburied are supplied by Dr. Evans and are repre- 
sented by nothing in the Latin...” 

Will Mr. Parker tell your readers how corpses thus exposed 
could have been other than unburied ?) Or through which 
of their five senses other than sight the passers-by were 
to be “ commoved” ? But let us cut out Dr. Evans and 
restrict ourselves to the naked word commoveri. Its first 
meaning in Latin is ** to be violently moved,” and the English 
word ‘“ commoved,” now obsolete, in Pope Innocent’s time 
meant ‘‘ to be violently agitated ”’ (as the sea), I refer Mr. 
Parker to any Latin dictionary and the N.E.D., and if he 
prefers this rendering, with the mass-suggestion of “ frightful- 
ness” it implies, he can have it. Further, he niggles at the 
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number of corpses likely to be thus exposed. He admits 
that the number of “ clerks ” (allowed leaden coffins) would 
be “numerous,” but asks ‘* How many of these would die 
in an average parish during a five-years’ interdict ?” He 
leaves out of reckoning (a) the evidence of our Church archi. 
tecture for the large rural population of those times, and 
(b) the high rate of mortality through toll of pestilence anq 
insanitary conditions of life. Leave these out of account, 
and yet Mr. Parker’s plea resemb!es that of the Athenian 
damsel, that her baby was only a small one. Suppose three 
coflins only, or two, or even one, exhibited. Does Mr, 
Parker know so little of England as to imagine that the 
spectacle would not ‘ commoye” any “ average” parish 
in our history ? [And why “average” ?] Put it as you 
will, the Interdict was cither meaningless or a calculated 
stroke at a political foe by use of * frightfulness ” upon 
innocent people. 

Mr. Parker's arguments upon the text I must therefore 
set aside as trivial. But being no polemical writer, I admit 
the real crux to stand upon the authenticity of the MS, from 
which Dr. Evans translated. Has this ever been effectively 
or even positively challenged ? If so, by whom? I haye 
searched and engaged friends to search, for traces of some 
other copy of the Interdict with its terms laid down in detail 
and in precise words. Such a document must have existed; 
must have been widely published at the time: and would 
be of quite superlative importance in any story of the 
Papacy’s dealings with England. Yet it seems to be one 
of the most elusive memoranda in the world, I suggest 
that Mr. Parker, who must command more influence than J, 
should enquire of the Vatican, and if a record there should 
confute the text on which Dr. Evans depended, no one will 
be readicr to acknowledge this than—Yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR QUILLER-Couct, 


ASPECTS OF ENGLAND 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
Sir,—It was a sound instinct that caused you to preface your 
series of articles on ** Aspects of England ” with an apologetie 
note, but your note only serves to betray an uneasy editorial 
conscience without doing anything to satisfy your Scottish 
readers. A great deal of what is said in the articles is wholly 
inapplicable to Scotsmen, and is therefore rightly placed 
under an English caption, but your aim is apparently to treat 
Great Britain as a historical and spiritual unity, and to apply 
to the supposed unity the name of “ England.” On the 
political side this is a violation of the Act of Union of 170%, 
but as that historic document is no longer treated seriously by 
the British Government and Parliament, that matters little in 
comparison with the violation of the national personality of 
Scotland. There is a subtle imperialism of the worst kind 
jmplicit in the standpoint of the articles as a series, and it 
becomes explicit in your introductory apologetic sentence: 
* The great majority of the people of Britain, and even of the 
United Kingdom, are in fact English.” It is an indisputable 
fact that the people of Scotland are overwhelmingly non- 
English by every reasonable test or standard, and no attempt 
to lump Scottish history and thought and character with thov 
of England under the English name can ever produce anything 
but a travesty of facts and lead to misleading conclusion. 
—Yours, «c., WALTER MURRAY, 
The Manse, Torrance, Glasgow. 


THE INCREASE IN DRUNKENNESS 


[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 


Sir, In your comment on the increase in drunkennes 
convictions in 1933, you conclude with the suggestion that 
‘¢it is particularly desirable that the Carlisle experiment. 
whose success may be regarded as proved . . . should le 
repeated in other areas.” 

May I be permitted to point out that at Carlisle the co 
victions for drunkenness rose from forty-nine in 1932 © 
fifty-nine in 1933, and that sobriety in that city, measure’ 
in terms of convictions for drunkenness, is no better tha! 
in those places where the trade is in private ownership 

OWEN WILLIAMS. 

48 Gladstone Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 19. 
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THE EXPANSION OF JAPAN 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 
¢r,-To an onlooker the letters appearing in The Spectator 
of August 31st and September 7th under the heading “ The 

Expansion of Japan” are interesting. 

Sir Hesketh Bell is apparently under the delusion that 
whatever may happen to the rest of the world his 
yiew—in other words, the ordinary view of the average 
Britisher—in handling the situation is correct. No one can 
plame him on that account, for, after all, we have some 
gmpathy with him, being British, The only thing is this: 
does he honestly know anything upon the subject? Then 
comes the reply of the Rev. W. H. Murray Walton—he, at 
Jeast, has some common sense and love of Empire (no inference 
intended against Sir Hesketh Bell’s love of Empire). Mr. 
Murray fully realizes that the efforts of Japan in Manchoukuo 
are not only to the best interests of Manchoukuo but also 
of the British Kmpire—at the same time I do not think that 
even Mr. Walton grasps what this really means to the Empire 
and peace out East. 

May I be permitted to tell the truth? Japan is fully aware 
of what her action in Manchoukuo means; she also fully 
understands how her action may be misunderstood; but 
what she cannot understand is this—the absolute hypocrisy 
of the British Government and the League of Nations in 
questioning her actions in Manchoukuo when we Britishers 
did exactly the same thing in Egypt in the past under the 
Cromer régime and published to the world that we were doing 
so to the benefit of the local inhabitants and under the 
guiding hand of providence, when we were really acting for 
our own benefit in order to safeguard the Canal and protect 
our Empire out East. No apology is necessary on that score, 
but at least let us be fair to our old ally Japan with regard 
to her actions in Manchoukuo. 

Sir Hesketh Bell, like the majority of our countrymen, fails 
entirely to understand that Manchoukuo is not territory 
belonging to China ; but that in reality China may belong to 
Manchoukuo. In other words, that for the past 600 years it 
has been Manchu Emperors who have ruled China and not 
Chinese Emperors in control of Manchuria. 

Do not let us forget this fact—when the Japanese Govern- 
ment placed Pu Yi, the deposed (Manchu) Emperor of China 
upon the throne of Manchoukuo, at least Japan “* played the 
game,” and the sooner Great Britain follows the better.— 
Yours faithfully, R. W. HornAaBRook. 

Melbourne. 

{Japan in Manchuria did precisely what she had pledged 
herself not to do when she signed the League Covenant.— 
Kp. The Spectator.} 


HOMECROFTING COMES OF AGE 
[To the Editor of Tue Srrecraror.] 

Sin—You laid your finger with admirable exactness on 
the outstanding feature of the Distressed Areas Reports 
when you said that they were dull. But I wonder if you 
quite got the reason. Was it really that there were no 
new facts about unemployment; or only the old trouble 
that a fact, especially a new one, is somehow blunt at the 
point and won’t go through to a Commissioner? I had 
quite a pretty bunch of them in my quiver, when Sir Wyndham 
Portal came to Cardiff, all ready for him and all new—at 
least to Government Reports. A little epic I could have 
told him, about a real experiment sponsored by The Spectator 
in 1926; about the groping which followed; about the 
long assiduous research and its striking result, the evolution 
of a new technique for enabling groups of unemployed men 
to raise their standard of life by the simple device of working 
jor one another. But the aim was bad; my shots all fell 
wide; and my Commissioner escaped ! 

But natural grief that no glimmer of the Homecroft light 
upon Sir Wyndham’s problem was destined to illumine 
the unimaginative pages of his report has just been turned 
to joy by a shock from an unexpected quarter; and I am 
cheered by no less an event than a gift of £30,000—not to 
the Homecroft movement, but to the cause of self-subsistence 
for the unemployed, by a believer in it. 

One hardly knows on what to congratulate Lord Nuffield 
most ; the heroic scale of his giving, or his exquisite placing 
of the gift. His money has gone to do something different 











from what such gifts almost ever do. It has gone, Sir, to 
make a little history. This is not because the donor has 
placed it in the hands of a social worker of genius like Mr. 
Peter Scott; and I hope my remark will not embarrass 
him. It is because Mr. Scott and his friends have turned 
their genius to a thing that will really do. The unem- 
ployed at Upholland are making for themselves the necessities 
of life and exchanging them on a basis of the amount of 
work put in. Already, it is reported, their standard of life 
has risen by about 10s. to 15s. per week. 

Lord Nulffield’s gift will have reverberations everywhere. 
It is the coming of age of a new principle in the treatment 
of unemployment. All the serious agencies now at work 
will have to come to it. Largesse simply cannot go on for 
ever. The public will tire of merely amusing the unem- 
ployed. They themselves will tire of being amused—or 
even educated. They want to get economically on to their 
feet. Wages for all are not going to return. And only the 
possibility of getting along without them will really stir their 
blood. 

There are the most convincing signs that it can be doge. 
The hope lies in throwing them into a new economic forma- 
tion based on the triple idea of a limited group, a common 
pool, and exchange. ‘The key to the process is the exchanging. 
I have not heard whether the Upholland Scheme has in 
any degree adopted the Homecroft technique for doing this. 
In any case, such a technique exists. It really amounts to 
an ad hoc currency. Unemployment centres everywhere can 
obtain a full statement of it for a merely nominal charge to 
cover typing costs. May I take this opportunity of earnestly 
inviting them to do so? It is to be had from the National 
Homecroft Association, Ltd., 88 Charles Street, Cardiff, 
and is entitled ‘** How to Start a Homecrofting Group.” I 
plead for close, sympathetic, persevering study of the practical 
suggestions there set forth. There is no reason why cither 
the Homecroft Association or the Upholland Settlement 
should work alone in this new endeavour, or why a great 
nation-wide series of experiments should not be simul- 
taneously seeking, each on its own lines, to make effective 
the simple principle of allowing wage-earning men when 
wages fail to turn round and make their own things.— 
Yours, &c., J. W. Scort. 

88 Charles Street, Cardiff. 


EGG COLLECTING 
[To the Editor of Tuk Specrator.] 
Str,—The observations by Sir William Beach Thomas in 
your issue of 16th inst. in connexion with the wholesale 
robbery of the eggs of rarer birds by the egg collector or his 
hirelings, expresses a view which will meet with wide accept- 
ance, unless among those similarly engaged in this practice. 

I am doubtful, however, if the expression of commendation 
given at the same time by Sir William Beach Thomas, with 
reference to egg collecting by boys, will meet with the same 
wide approval. Is there any justification for egg collecting ? 
It is obviously a form of cruelty. Is there any difference 
between the bird catcher lifting an entire nest of young birds 
and robbing the parents of their brood and the egg collector 
robbing the bird of its eggs? Sir William Beach Thomas 
seems to think that the charge of cruelty is avoided if only one 
egg is taken. If half a dozen boys should each adhere to 
this faithfully, and each lift one egg, is there any difference 
to the bird, between this and one individual lifting the whole 
clutch of eggs ? 

Do we sufficiently consider what this egg robbing means to 
the bird ? To the bird, perhaps the most mobile creature on 
the face of the earth, spending a large portion of its life in 
swift motion, the urge to egg laying and thereafter the urge 
of incubation comes upon it. So powerful is this urge that 
it converts this creature with its incessant activities into a 
condition almost as motionless as a stone. An urge which 
thus drives a bird to change its normal nature, must obviously 
be tremendously powerful. To thwart this instinct by robbing 
its nest and so destroying the realization of this overwhelming 
desire which animates it, seems obviously to be cruelty. 
Why, then, should Sir William Beach Thomas, whose generous 
outlook on life is so apparent from his notes, condone this 
abominable practice merely because he engaged in it in his 
boyhood? So much from the point of view of the bird. 
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What about the effect of this on the boy engaging in it ? 
Loes it not tend to limit the imagination, to restrict the 
sympathies and to harden the heart of the boy. The late 
T. A. Coward in one of his books remarks : 

“ Thoughtlessness about the sufferings—even if they are merely 
instinctive or temporary—of birds and other animals, encourages 
that tendency which may degenerate into deliberate, ruthless 
cruelty. . Egg collecting by small boys may seem trivial 
enough, but it may be the first step towards deepest degradation, 
the creation of the potential or actual murderer.’ 

From information received by my Society it is estimated 
that at least 30 per cent. of the eggs of birds are destroyed 
in and around our towns and villages by thoughtless boys. 
When we further consider that in nine cases out of ten the 
egg is broken either before it has reached home or when it is 
being blown or after it has been blown, the evil of the practice 
is even more manifest. 

The statement by Sir William Beach Thomas as to it being 
difficult to study bird life unless one is an oologist is open to 
very severe question. As Canon Raven remarks : 

“It is agreed by almost all ornithologists that the study of 
eg@shells is of very small importance, that they contribute little 
to our knowledge of birds, and have almost no bearing upon their 
classification.” 

It is only when an individual turns his mind away from egg- 
shells that he can become a true observer of birds. The col- 
lecting of eggs, by directing energies into wrong directions is 
probably more responsible than anything else for diverting 
the interest of human beings from bird life.—I am, yours truly, 
JoHN M. CROSTHWAITE. 
(Secretary, The Scottish Society 
for the Protection of Wild Birds.) 
207, West George Street, Glasgow, C. 2. 


ELECTORAL REFORM 

[To the Editor of Tur Spectator. | 
Sir,—The approaching General Election, say in 1936, makes 
little appeal to the average citizen absorbed in the details 
of his everyday life. Nevertheless the issue of that election 
is fraught with momentous possibilities. That issue is neither 
more nor less than a complete change in the economic 
principles under which this country has developed and 
prospered and maintained a standard of living which is the 
envy of the whole world. The change envisaged, should the 
Socialist Party take charge of our affairs, is one from In- 
dividualism, Competition and Private Capitalism, to one of 
State Control of enterprise and the division of the products 
of industry by the Government on more or less equalitarian 
lines. I do not discuss the merits of this policy, but I content 
myself with pointing out that under our present haphazard 
electoral system, a Parliament may be installed in no way 
representing the majority of opinion of the nation, but 
empowered to enforce their views by legislative action, and, 
as the Socialist Party makes no concealment, by Orders in 
Council and the practical or actual elimination of the Second 
Chamber. 

In these circumstances surely it is the duty of the present 
Parliament to see to it that at the next election the majority 
of the nation can express its views, and that large masses of 
opinion, whether Liberal, Conservative or Socialist, should 
have their fair representation in the House of Commons. 
In my view this can only be accomplished by proportional 
Representation or the alternative vote. Is not the present 
Government morally bound to implement one or other of these 
Reforms, before and not after, as one of the leading lights 
of the Socialist Party has said ‘‘ The eggs are so scrambled 
that they cannot be unserambled”’? I do not doubt that 
we shall be told by politicians whose interests are contrary 
to electoral reform, that the Government has no mandate 
for such legislation. That is true, but the theory of the 
** mandate,” even if constitutional, which I doubt, applics 
to changes within the economic and_ political framework 
of the Constitution, and when we are threatened with a change 
in the economic system itself, surely it is only common sense 
and in accord with natural justice that such change should 
not be effected by an electoral system, which is riddled with 
imperfections and as likely as not to result in a Parliamentary 
majority legislating in effect by the votes of a minority. 
Yours, &e., FranK Morris. 

Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 3oth 

1.15 Friday Midday Concert from nen anne by 
Jongen .. 

6.30 Beethoven—Professor Tovey’: s Keyboard Talk .. 

6.50 In your garden: C. H. Middleton i 

7.15 Ripe for development— 5. Industry comes to ‘Ladiie- 
G. M. Boumphrey .. ‘ an hs ; 

8.15 B.B.C. Organ Recital: Sir Walter Alcock 

8.30 “ News out of Scotland ”—Programme for St. 
Day, arranged by George Blake .. 

10.00 Causes ‘of War: Major C. H. Douglas, ‘of the Douglas 
Credit scheme .. oe ar : a ‘ 


Andrew’s 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER ist 
10.45 The Week in Westminster: Gordon Macdonald, M.P. . N, 
7.00 In Town Tonight ae ae “ N, 
7-30 Scots Dances and Folk Songs : The Reel Players .. LR. &c, 
7.30 Leeds Symphony Orchestra, cond. Barbirolli ee <0 ee 
8.30 Short Story read by Sara Allgood. . ar <0. We 
9.00 The Scottish Orchestra, cond. Adrian Boult io. Se 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER and 


3.00 Scottish Festival Service from St. Columba’s, Pont Street : 
Rev. Archibald Fleming. Lessons read by the Home 
Secretary 

4.50 Heroes of the Free Churches— 
Benjamin Gregory 

5.10 David the Shepherd— play by Mona Swann, , produced by 
Peter Creswell. N, 

7.55 Fishermen’s Service from- Morecambe ais o» NR, 

8.00 Service and Lecture—Does God — 2: Rev. W. R. 
Matthews, Dean of St. Paul’ s Se 

g.co American Points of View : Miss Frances Perkins, "Minister 
of Labour : 

9.30 Sunday Orchestral Concerts ; Lionel Tertis (viola), B.B.C, 
Orchestra < °° ee oe oe : ‘ 


Francis Asbury : Rev, 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 3rd 
10.45 Things I Remember: Alfred Barker, the musician N 
2.30 China: Professor Eileen Power, to schools ne oo | OM 
6.30 Science in the Making: Gerald Heard .. ar N 
6.45 The Cinema: Alistair Cooke ss Fe ais ee 
7.30 Restriction and Intervention: Professor Lionel Robbins —N. 
7-45 Rodewald Society’s Concert: Brosa String Quartet .. NR 
8.00 The Gypsy Baron: scenes from Johann Strauss’s opera .. LR. 
8.10 Speeches at the Dinner of the Round Table No. 26, 
Cardiff: Lord Melchett and O. Temple Morris, M.P. .. W + 
8.40 Village Wooing—Bernard Shaw play from Malvern 
10.10 Poems by Louis MacNeice, read by himself ve 6 aN ‘ 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 4th 
Address on unemployment: Archbishop of York 
Village Wooing—repeat performance ‘ 
Is the State’s claim absolute ?: C. R. M. F. Cruttwell ..N. 
Recital of Coquetdale Fishing Songs: Archie Armstrong N.R. 
“The ‘Tail o’ the Herrin’ ”’--programme from the deck 
of the steam drifter Mary Herd at Vraserburgh and the 
“*Mariner’s Arms” .. as ee L.R,, &c. 
The Gypsy Baron—repeat performance ; N, 
Julian Wylie, pantomime producer, and Mack Sennett, 
film producer, discussing pantomimes r. films .. pn ae 
Wireless Singers and Alice Eblers (harpsichord) N. 


Regionals 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER sth 

10.45 Life as I see it: Lady Reading 

6.30 Books in General: G. K. Chesterton 

6.45 For Farmers Only: John Morgan.. 

7:30 B.B.C. Sy meaty Orchestra at Manchester, cond. Adrian 

Heldenleben, Hindemith’ s Philharmonic 

Concerts, &c. N, 
The Churches and the "Nations: discussion between Sit 
Evan Jones and Rev Marcus Knight... .. WR. 
Choral Concert: Glasgow Orpheus Choir = .. SR 
New Lamps for Old—radio version of a Compton Mackenzie 
story. es L.R. &c. 
Gracie Fields, from the Hippodrome, Rochdale. . L.R. &e 


THURSDAY, 
Midday 


DECEMBER 6th 


Concert. Recital of two 
pianos ve Mis ae Be af Regionals 
.15 Leisure and Land: | A. Noel Skelton, M.P., Under- 
Secretary for oe yl SR. 
.30 How parents can help: C. H. "Dobinson, of King | Fidward’s 
Grammar School, Bismingh; 2m ‘i 
7.30 City of Birmingham Orchestra and Egon Petri 
7.30 Music from the Scottish Past 
-15 Famous Trials—4. The trial of Admiral Byng. 
Foundations of Music—From Plainsong to Purcell . 
Nov. 30 (. 10) Post-Reformation Services: Wireless Singers. 


Dec. 3 (7.5), 4 (6.30), § (7-5), 6 (6.30) Seventeenth Century Songs : 
Armstrong. 
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Mr. Yeats as Dramatist 


By DENIS JOHNSTON 


A Few years ago, it is told of Mr. Yeats that he was deputed 
by his fellow Directors to explain to one of Dublin’s many 
garret dramatists what was wrong with a play that had 
had to be rejected by the Abbey Theatre. He did it in this 
way. ‘“ We liked your play,” he said, * but it has one or 
two faults. The first is that the scenes are too long.” He 
considered deeply for a while before continuing. ‘* Then, 
there are too many scenes,” he concluded. This shattering 
criticism is so succinct and yet so comprehensive that it is 
worthy of being preserved to the honour of Mr. Yeats. 

In the dedication of the present volume and in the several 
prefaces to the individual plays, Mr. Yeats throws out yet 
another challenge to the garrets and cellars of his home town 
in a couplet from which the book derives its cryptic title : 

*'To Garret or Cellar a wheel I send, 

But every butterfly to a friend.” 
Such a prefix is both apt and fitting for a collection of plays: 
most of which, he is careful to tell us, have been specifically 
written for performance or the first floor only, or, in other 
words, in the drawing rooms of large country houses. For- 
tunately, indeed, these Noh Plays of Mr. Yeats have not 
teen so confined in their presentation, and each has been 
successfully performed in the theatre, to which they are 
all eminently suited. 

Mr. Yeats has a characteristic capacity for appearing 
to take us into his confidence. He allows us the privilege of 
hearing him think aloud, whether in prose or in verse, and in 
turning over the pages of his book we come across in turn most 
of the loves of his more recent years—Dean Swift, the Classical 
Stage of Japan, Celtic mythology, psychical research, and just 
atouch of politics. For notwithstanding his admonition from 
the witness box to Mr. Peadar O’Dovinell to “ stick to literature 
and keep politics as a recreation for his old age,” it is well 
recognized that Mr. Yeats, when he chooses, is one of the 
ablest politicians in Ireland. and has on more than one occasion 
beaten the professionals to the ropes. 

The Words Upon the Window Pane is an interesting addition 
to the growing mass of Swift literature. Mr. Yeats is right 
when he says that Swift haunts. Whether he is as right in 
his prefatory speculations is, like everything else connected 
with the terrible Dean, a matter for argument. It isa common 
practice these days to enlist Swift in the ranks of the great 
Irish patriots as the inventor of those shopkeepers’ slogans 
that pass for national economics today. But Swift's love for 
Erin is more problematical than his hatred of the Whigs. 
After all, he was only the first generation of his family to belong 
to the Middle Nation, that gay race of conquering freebooters 
whose mild-mannered descendants seem nowadays to be born 
only to be lectured. What was the liberty for which Swift 
fought and for the vindication of which he so eloquently 
congratulates himself in his own epitaph? Mr. Yeats sug- 
gests that it was Vox Populi, or the National Bent or Current. 
Possibly this is the same thing that Mr. De Valera refers to 
when he says, ‘“* When I wish to know what the Irish people 
want I look into my own heart.” 

The play itself, like the Séance which it portrays, is only 
haunted by Swift, his extraordinary mistress and still more 
extraordinary wife, and it provides what must be one of 
the most difficult playing parts ever written for a woman. 
As in Lord Longford’s Yahoo, the author attempts to invent 
an imaginary conversation between the Dean and Vanessa on 
the occasion of his ferocious final visit to Celbridge—a 
conversation which of its very nature can never surpass the 
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actual reported facts—the arrival, the letter flung down, and 
the silent departure. With Stella he is on firmer ground. If 
is one of her verses, written to the Dean in honour of a birth- 
day, that forms the words from which the play derives its 
title, and Mr. Yeats goes so far in his admiration of these as 
to call her a better poet than her friend. He is not one of 
those to give countenance to the ungallant, and characteristic- 
ally Dublin suggestion that she had the benefit of the 
assistance of Dr. Delany. : 

It appears that a Japanese friend during one of his visits 
to this part of the world presented Mr. Yeats with a sword. 
How this was received does not appear, or to what purpose it 
has been turned, and it is interesting to speculate what 
Mr. Yeats may have done with a sword. However, as this 
may be, Mr. Yeats, in return for this rather unusual gift, 
wrote a play of impeccable orthodoxy about the Resurrection 
and dedicated it to his Oriental friend, almost as effective 
and entertaining a response as the original gesture. This play 
is the least interesting part of his book. The discussions of 
Ebionite and Sabellian are on a well-worn battleground and 
the dialogue is not particularly revealing. In its spoken 
sentiments this play is stainless. In the implications to be 
drawn from the Dionysian goings-on in the street outside, the 
play is one over which the late J. W. Robertson would have 
chuckled and rubbed his hands. Luckily, theatre audiences 
do not usually exert themselves to the extent of considering 
implications, which probably explains why this play, if net 
receiving the advisable Imprimatur from Gardiner Street, 
has, at any rate, escaped pious violence. Nobody can ever 
doubt or deny Mr. Yeats’ courage, and perhaps a sword was 
not so bad a present after all. Has not Mr. Yeats himself, 
whether intentionally or not, given one to his country in his 
time ?—a sword that has been heard rattling ever since, for 
good or ill. 

Fighting the Waves—once known by the excellent title 
of The Only Jealousy of Emer—and The Cat and the Moon 
are first-rate examples of Mr. Yeats’ later vein in the Theatre 
and of the surprising fact that the classic Irish drama is 
taking its technique from Japan. Both plays suffer to 
some extent from this Noh influence. The Prologues and 
Epilogues, chanted by black-clad figures, their faces lined 
to represent masks and dressed in costumes that must 
inevitably evoke a smile from any ordinary playgoer, the 
‘difficult and irrelevant words,” to quote his own criticism, 
and his insistence upon the use of such infantile musical 
instruments as drums, rattles and whistles, must inevitably 
create a barrier between the audience and a proper enjoy- 
ment of the real core of Mr. Yeats’ work. These thines 
might be introduced to divert attention from the jejune 
material of intellectual young men who write for experi- 
mental theatres. But both these plays are good in them- 
selves. In conception, imagination and treatment they 
are not only superb pieces of writing, but very excellent 
stories, consummately expressed in terms of the stage. The 
Antheil music for Fighting the Waves, originally scored for 
a full orchestra, is here added as an appendix rescored for 
piano alone. It is an exciting and fascinating picce of 
work. At the first rehearsal it is said that Dr. Larehet’s 
orchestra, unacquainted with the work of this young American 
protégé of Ezra Pound, involuntarily stopped after the 
first few bars, full of profuse apologies for having, as they 
thought, got the parts mixed up. Such, however, was not 
the case, and they were eventually persuaded to resume. 
On better acquaintance it proves to be a fitting accompani- 
ment for the discordant grandeur of this tale of Fand and 
Cuchulain, 
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A Veiled Counsellor 


Journals and Letters of Reginald Viscount Esher. Vol. II, 
1903-1910. Edited by Maurice Brett. (Ivor Nicholson and 
Watson. 25s.) 

Tne second volume of Lord Esher’s Journals and Letters 
covers the years 1903-1910 ending with the death of King 
Edward VII, and thus lying wholly within his reign. In 
the main it is autobiography, but so numerous are the letters 
from men in prominent positions in public life to him that it 
has also a biographical aspect. In general tone and temper 
it is the very antithesis of the Greville Diaries, for the author 
of the latter emerges as a man of vituperative and not always 
accurate gossip, a man of what may be called anti-filter mind 
in that whereas a filter cleanses what is put through it of 
extraneous dirt, Greville often sullies what he records and 
lets his personal maliciousness impair his reliability. Lord 
Esher on the other hand sets down naught in malice and 
shows himself a kindly observer of fair and moderate views, 
while, biographically, the letters of those who were brought 
into contact with him endorse this impression of his friendly 
impartiality. Evidently he conducted the business of the 
numerous committees over which he presided with unique 
suavity. 

Onc is apt to judge him at first as a man without ambition, 
anxious to avoid responsibility. He was offered the post of 
Secretary of State for War by the Unionist Government 
and two years later was approached by the Liberals as to 
whether he would accept the same office. Three years after 
that he might, if he had cared, have been Viceroy of India. 
But though he declined all these posts, he did not do so from 
any lack of argbition; it was because they did not suit the 
cearecr for which he felt himself fitted. He believed that he 
could best serve his country by making himself what Baron 
Stockmar for the first eighteen vears of Queen Victoria’s 
reign aimed at being, namely, the Invisible Man whom suc- 
cessive Ministers of the Crown consulted and who was in the 
intimate counsels of the Queen and the Prince Consort. 
Stockmar, of course, being a German, could never have 
held any Governmental post in England, but he declined 
importants posts in Germaty, preferring to remain, as he 
thought, the director of those who directed national affairs 
in London. Such also was Lord Esher’s ambition, and these 
memoirs, edited by his son, prove how much more effectively 
he realized it than Stockmar. Perhaps he was right to distrust 
his own capacity for administration, though the fact that he 
was offered these posts showed that others did not share 
his view, and almost certainly he was right in feeling that 
there was absent from his equipment the combativeness which 
every administrator must be able to display when occasion 
demands. His genius lay in advising rather than in shouldering 
responsibility or in carrying out those policies which he 
suggested. As he said of himself: ‘I do not care for any 
relics of my sojourn on the earth’s surface. A few things I 
hope will be imperishable. Where I have been able to give a 
slight impetus which has set bigger stones rolling.” King 
Edward, who was an extremely good judge of men and of 
their capabilities, seems to have agreed with his own estimate 
of his powers when he told him that though he held no public 
ollice he was the most valuable of his public servants. Indeed 
on many occasions when decisions on national policies were 
pending, Lord Esher reported to the King much in the manner 
that his Prime Minister might have done. Such power, which 
he used with great discretion, would have lost half its force 
if he had been administering a Governmental Department 
in which he would have had to meet direct and public op- 
position. It would have been a waste of energy to fight when 
he could effect so much more in private conversations. 

Most of the book is devoted to detailed histories of this 
hidden work which at the time never appeared on the surface 
of current polities: he was giving, as he said, ‘the slight 
impetus.” He saw, seven years before the Great War 
broke out that Germany must find expansion somewhere 
und must seek it through sea-power at the expense of the 
British Empire, and drew from that the inference that 
the only safety for England lay in having “ two keels for 
one.” In order to bring that home to the national con- 
sciousness he founded an ‘*‘ Islander” society, which was to 
devote itself to securing an unrivalled Naval supremacy, 
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But it is somehow odd to find that a man who had again 
and again showed so much prescience and foresight should 
have had no perception of how largely the advantage of 
being an island would be discounted by aerial warfare, 
Lord Northcliffe in 1909 saw much further than him, but 
jt was in vain that he wrote to Lord Esher from Pau, when 
he was studying the experiments of the Wrights, on the 
supreme importance of aeroplanes in any future war, The 
United States, France, Germany, Italy and Spain were 
already deeply interested in them, and had ordered specimens, 
‘The War Office alone remained completely apathetic with regard 
to this new machine which, though still a half-fledged infant, 
could fly forty miles an hour at the height of a mile, wag 
furnished with wireless, was practically unhitable and could 
scout an enemy’s position in a way impossible by any other 
method. Possibly Lord Northcliffe had appealed to the 
War Office first, and, finding no encouragement there, had 
hoped that Lord Esher could induce it to take cognizance 
of an invention of which the whole of the rest of Europe 
saw the illimitable potentialities. But Lord Esher seems not 
even to have replied to his letters: no reply, at least, is included 
in this volume and we are bound to infer that he brushed 
aside the possibility that aeroplanes could be of use in war, 
Or, perhaps, his reply was so scathingly contemptuous of 
the War Office that the Editor thought it more discreet to 
omit it. But that is not likely: the most probable explan- 
ation is that he was prejudiced against any suggestion coming 
from Lord Northcliffe. The two were so antipodal in the 
whole make-up and functioning of their minds that Lord 
Esher was incapable, with all his fairness, of estimating 
at its true value the imperialistic fervour of the other. He 
considered him incapable of inspiring an article and of 
editing a paper. 

But the picture as a whole is a rendering, as obviously 
life-like as a portrait by Rembrandt or Holbein, of one who 
combined discretion and wisdom and ability with great 
personal charm and who knew the value of his gifts better 
than those who tried to push him into the publicity of respons- 
ible office. He filled the position he had made for himself 
with singular efficiency and wielded an influence which he 
did not wish to be recognized. The Editor, we conjecture, 
has omitted a good deal from the complete papers, but there 
are few passages we could wish had been added to these 
omissions. Lord Balfour, hearing that Morley was to write 
a life of Gladstone, sent him a message bidding him to be in- 
discreet, but in this book the discretion exercised has been 
equal to Lord Esher’s own. EK. F. Benson, 


The Future of the Saar 


The Saar. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 


Wuicn way will the Saar vote on January 13th ; and, which 
is equally important, what will happen when the plebiscite is 
over? These questions present the most combustible problem 
in Europe today. Miss Lambert in her book does not attempt 
a dogmatic answer, but she gives in 300 pages the most 
authoritative material which has yet been produced for a real 
understanding of the situation. 

She shows that the French claim to the Saar, put forward 
so vehemently at the Versailles treaty, had no basis in reason 
or sentiment. The annexation of the Saar never formed 
part, at any time, of the French war aims. She can find no 
evidence for the existence of the 150,000 Frenchmen in the 
Saar, who are supposed to have petitioned President Poincaré 
in 1918 for incorporation in the French Republic. 

“There certainly were not 150,000 French-speaking persons in 
the Saar territory ; the last census before the War gave 342 in- 
habitants (.06 per cent.) claiming French as their mother tongue in 
the Prussian part. As for the petitions Clemenceau mentions, 
these are stated to be preserved in the French Foreign Office ; but 
are not open to inspection, ostensibly to prevent victimization of 
the signatories. I have never been able to find anyone who has 
actually seen them, in spite of several enquiries.” 


By Margaret Lambert. 


The French now have abandoned all hopes in the Saar, and the 
issue is now clearly between a vote for Germany and a vote 
for the status quo. It is clear that had the plebiscite been 
held before Hitler’s triumph, there would only have been a 
tiny minority against the return to Germany. The over- 
whelming majority of Saarlanders are German in sentiment 
and in speech. But 70 per cent. of them are Catholics and 
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all but a fraction of them are of the working classes. There is 
the rub. It is inevitable that the Catholics should look with 
disquiet at the treatment of Catholics in Nazi Germany and 
that the workers should regard the suppression of the Trades 
Unions and the establishment of the concentration camps 
across the border with foreboding. It is the history of 
Austria over again. In 1929 almost the whole country was for 
Union with Germany. Six months of the Hitler régime was 
enough to create an Austrian patriotism. To scores of 
thousands of Saarlanders even the impersonal and dictatorial 
Government of the Commission is preferable to what Hitler 
describes as the “* return to their Father’s house.” 

But for the Nazi prestige, an overwhelming vote in the Saar 
in favour of Germany is vital. Hence nothing is being left 
tochance. Every method of mass propaganda and intimida- 
tion is in shameless operation. ‘Under the Treaty the 
Saarlanders were given Free Trade with France ; Germany 
not to be outdone has given them special quota arrangements, 
which amount to Free Trade.” To show them what a 
welcome awaits them in Germany, pleasure trips, socials, 
celebrations and participations in German life are arranged 
for them at specially reduced rates—as much as a 75 per cent. 
reduction in fares. ‘* School children in particular are sent 
without payment to spend holidays with families in Germany 
and return well fed and often with a new outfit.” 

The Jews and the Social Democrats are already being 
subjected to boycott. The Trades Unions cannot find 
meeting places. ‘* No self-respecting innkeeper or landlord 
is willing to let traitors, autonomists and separatists meet on 
his premises, or dare so if willing.” There has been a mass 
canvass on behalf of the German Front and any householder 
suspected of anti-Nazi sympathies is warned what will happen 
to him under the Nazis in 1935. The position of the unfortu- 
nate Mr. KXnox, the Chairman of the Commission, is well 
emphasized, 

“To him has fallen the difficult task of trying to preserve a neutral 
and impartial administration with mainly German officials, whose 
future livelihood depends on their present partiality to the Nazi 
cause.” 

It is dificult to resist the conclusion, that in spite of the 
powerful reasons that operate against a vote for Germany, 
there will be a very substantial majority in favour of a return 
to Germany. The factor operating against the siatus quo is 
ignorance of what the status quo would actually mean. Will 
it entail the same autocratic rule as heretofore or will the 
Saar be set up as a self-governing community ? Miss Lambert 
thinks that the League ought to make a statement on the 
position. It would be very diflicult for it to do so, without 
incurring the charge of seeking to influence the voting. 
Inevitably it is the Party that wants to vote against a return 
to Germany that wants such a statement. For it would be likely 
to have the effect of making the status quo more attractive to 
the voter. Equally it is impossible for the League to fore- 
shadow a second plebiscite, before the first has taken place. 
The task of the Lez ue is to carry out the duty entrusted to 
it by the treaty of Versailles of ensuring the fairness and the 
secrecy of the plebiscite. With that, for the moment at any 
rate, its task ends. 

There is however one matter on which a statement from the 
League is essential. It appears to be believed by a large sec- 
tion in Germany, that following a vote in favour of Germany 
on January 13th, the Saar will the same day be re-incorporated 
in the Reich. Wild phrases are being used in Germany about 
“a free hand for twenty-four hours after the plebiscite, when 
long knives would come into play.”” Miss Lambert’s survey 
of the temper of the Nazis in the Saar emphasizes how highly 
necessary it is for time to be given for tempers to cool down 
and a sense of proportion to return before Germany, if she is 
given the right by the plebiscite, enters upon her inheritance. 
In the first days of extravagant jubilation there might he 
incidents (particularly in the matter of the mines which will 
still belong under the treaty to the French, pending payment 
for them by Germany) which might precipitate a catastrophe. 
An interval before the Commission withdraws and the Nazi 
Government takes over is vital. The League must say so 
clearly and must prescribe its length. 

There must also be some guarantee for the German refugees 
and for the men who have faithfully served the Commission 
during its tenure of power. The League is in honour bound 





to do all it can both for those who have sought its protection 
and for those who in very difficult cireumstances have served 
it so well. To leave them unprotected would be a gross 
betrayal of its responsibilities. As Miss Lambert says in her 
last page, ““ We may confidently predict an cra of even worse 
complications after the plebiscite than we are experiencing 
beforehand.” But we must face up to them and there could 
be no better beginning than a careful study of Miss Lambert's 
book, where they are so clearly and on the whole so impartially 
set out. Rosert Bernays. 


Democracy Made Positive 


The Challenge to Democracy. By C. Delisle Burns. (Georgo 


Allen and Unwin. 5s.) 

Tus essay is an interesting attempt to uphold democracy 
by re-stating it in more positive terms than the traditional 
ones. Fascism and Communism, says the author, attract 
the best of their supporters by offering a new sense of the 
common good, shared by all members of the community. 
By contrast they denounce democracy as a balance of cor- 
flicting egoisms. The democrat can retort by criticizing their 
concepts of the common good, as (a) not ** common ” enough 
(since they always sharply exclude some sections—Jews or 
Socialists or capital-owners, as the case may be), and (b) not 
* good ” enough (since the good they offer “* excludes that 
‘good’ which is choosing one’s own good’). But these 
criticisms, valid though they are, will not save democracy, 
unless it can show positively that it, too, stands for a 
common good, and not merely for conflicting egoisms. 

Hitherto the glamour of pursuing a common good has 
been most felt in war service. In it there has been a visible 
occasion for self-devotion among the finest men. ‘“ Peace, 
by contrast, does not excite any enthusiasm, for it is con- 
ceived as only a time when everybody looks after his own 
interest.” ‘ 

“The only ‘national’ appeal which has been effectual in the 
past is that made in war; and it is significant that President 
Roosevelt and an ex-army officer, General Johnson, who acts for 
him, use the metaphors of war oratory in order to excite enough 
emotion to support their policy.” 

This has to be altered: 

“ The ordinary work of peace-tiine should be given the honour 
and enthusiasm hitherto reserved for soldiering. The work of a 
railwayman or a postman or a textile worker should be recognized 
as ennobling, not as an imitation of the soldier’s, but as an 
alternative to war service.” 

But how can the change be brought about ? 

A good part of the book might be summarized as trying 
to answer that question. We have to find “a new way of 
living together with our fellow men—new in containing more 
common good and less evil..””. How are we to approach it ? 
Our author starts with the common needs and common 
services which have been gradually evolved from the juxta- 
positions of modern life—the common systems of drainage, 
water-supply, street-paving, and transport, which make 
living in large towns possible, and those of public health 
and education, which extend the sense of community so 
much further. Using these as texts and illustrations he 
seeks to focus our minds on two questions—at whose 
good ought common action to aim, and what ought the good 
to include ? The first is answered by our growing sense of 
a community in which all, as members, share the advantages. 
Protestant and Catholic walk the same municipal pavements ; 
Tory and Socialist are alike protected from cholera by the 
municipal pure water supply; rich and poor, just and 
unjust, use the same drainage system. In national and even 
in international affairs a similar sense of community is 
developing. 

When we turn to our second question we find the content, 
which the good includes, widening in the same way. 
Already common action is directed not merely to bare 
necessities, but to amenities and even luxuries. Society, 
which has discarded slave-holding, is steadily moving away 
from the conception of privilege, and away from such dis- 
tinctions as that between ‘“ working class” and “ leisured 
class,” which are derived from slave-civilization. To give 
the movement form and substance is the task of democracy ; 
and in proportion as the mass of ordinary people—the 
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** nobodies *—apprehend it, does democracy develop its 
positive significance. 

Against the dictators, whether Fascist or Communist, who 

claim to render the same common services as well and better 
without giving any free political representation to the mass 
of consumers, the replies made here are two. First, that 
*it is good for all men to choose their own good,” and 
* therefore the sharing of good by all must include the sharing 
of that good which is government.” Secondly, that 
“the systems of public health and school organization, of manu- 
facture and transport, for the introduction of which the dictator- 
ships claim credit, are systems discovered and practised in the 
democracies. Thus the advocates of dictatorship use the products 
of the system they condemn. They seem to believe that civiliza- 
tion and culture consist in the latest results of a process, not in 
the process itself. -But savages can wear silk hats, if they believe 
these to be what is admirable in civilization.” 
The ordinary reader will probably find the second the more 
convineing of these arguments. To the first he may be 
upt to retort, that “ choosing one’s own good,” even if the 
phrase might be reasonably applied to the act of voting 
down to 1918, seems an absurd misdescription of the casting 
of a vote inside the vast chaotic incalculable electorate since 
then. It would be better to face the fact, that, if dictator- 
ship ever comes in England, it will be because so many 
people regard the vote as demonetized. 

It will be seen that the general thesis of the book greatly 
resembles that developed by T. H. Green over half a century 
It is none the worse for that, and its expression is 
fresh and personal. 


ago, 


R. C. K. Ensor. 


Two Liberals Look at Germany 


The German Revolution. By H. Powys Greenwood. (Routledge. 

12s. 6d. 
The Seeane of Hitlerism. By Wickham Steed. (Nisbet. 5s.) 
Mr. GREENWOOD and Mr. Steed are a curious study in contrasts. 
Both start from a fundamental agreement with the principles of 
English Democracy. Both have no sympathy with, and little 
understanding of, Marxism. Mr. Steed, for instance, can 
write, “Some, like the Marxists, recommend the violent 
expropriation of the possessing classes *’ (my italics) in the 
belief, apparently, that all Marxists are Communists: and 
Mr. Greenwood assumes throughout his book that the chief 
virtue of National Socialism is that it is a bulwark against the 
Red peril. But here the resemblance ends. For Mr. Greenwood 
has lived in Germany for long periods after the War and his 
aim is to make intelligible to English people how rational 
human beings can behave as the Germans are at present 
behaving : Mr. Steed, on the other hand, has, Ishould conclude 
from his book, no first-hand acquaintance with recent develop- 
ments there. His aim is to show that German thought from 
Hegel on is a farrago of nonsense, and that the present leaders 
in Germany infected with the * Bacillus Hegeleanus”’ are 
mnaniacs who should be forcibly restrained. DPerhaps it is for 
this reason that his account of Masaryk is more convineing 
than that of Hitler. It is, however, curious to find him 
praising French civilization and Platonic philosophy in the 
same book. If a philosophy which believes in the absolute 
State is demented, then Plato, too, must be numbered among 
the madmen. 

Not unexpectedly, Mr. Greenwood’s first-hand study of fact 
vields very different results from any long-distance survey of 
theory such as Mr. Steed’s. Mr. Greenwood, for instance, does 
not make Mr. Steed’s mistake of confusing the German Chris- 
tian movement with the German Faith movement. No one 
who has lately been in Germany could do so. He does not 
dogmatically assert that 1,200 people lost their lives in the 
recent clean-up, or that the Reich Government was concerned 
in the Dollfuss murder, and lastly. he does not use such palpably 
suspect sources as the Berlin Diarics. He docs not 
because he is anxious not to prove a case, but to discover the 
truth, and for this reason his book will be a mine of information 
io anyone who is interested in the history of National Social- 
ism. What Mr. Wickham Steed asserts may be true, but it is 
too often unproven, and is all so palpably Francophile as 


do so 


jnevitably to raise suspicion, 

It is, in fact, the weakness of Mr. Steed that he is exclusively 
roneerned with * ideas”? and so judges and condemns Nazi 
Germany on the evidence of Nazi literature. Though he is 
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careful to show how Rosenberg and Hitler got their ideas, he 
searcely raises the question why these ideas have been accepted 
so widely by an intelligent, educated people. He condemns 
the theory that might is right, but never considers that its 
acceptance by decent, kindly people may be partially gop, 
ditioned by the behaviour of those of their neighbours who 
hold different views and pursue similar policies. He talks of 
economic freedom and the resignation of national sovereignty 
as essential elements in that Western civilization whieh Ger. 
many has rejected: but he does not underline the fact that 
these worthy ideals have not yet been included in the politica 
policies of English or French governments. 

And for this reason he fails to see either that German politi. 
cal theory is largely conditioned by foreign political and jp. 
ternal economic facts, or that Nazism can only be understood 
by a consideration of these facts, and their effect on the 
German middle-classes. It is to this subject that Mr. Green. 
wood devotes his attention, and his description of the economie 
history of post-War Germany is especially to be recommended, 
If he is over-sympathetie, it is because he loves Germany more 
than he hates Nazis, and that is probably a fault on the right 
side in these days of inflamed national passions. After all, 
one of the pillars of any genuine liberalism is the power of 
distinguishing objective study of the political facts from propa. 
ganda for a particular policy. Mr. Steed is so concerned with 
indicating what our policy should be that he takes a somewhat 
one-sided view of the data on which that policy should be based, 
Mr. Greenwood is so absorbed in the study of the data that he 
searcely indicates a policv. Which of the two methods is the 
more fruitful the reader himself must judge. 

R. H. S. Crossmay, 


The Nook-Shotten Isle 


I Discover the English. By Odette (The Bodley 
Head. 6s.) 

The English Smile. (Gollancz. 6s.) 
Mr. Hansen, a Dane. and Miss Keun, a live wire, are two 
more of those bright discoverers of England who actually 
discover next to nothing at all; for we too have noticed that 
our slums are dreadful, our lawns green, and our policemen 
wonderful. Now and then these discoverers may amuse and 
impress us—for instance, Karel Capek in Letters from England 
and Dr. G. J. Renier in The English Are They Human? 
Perhaps we shall find a place for Miss Keun and Mr. Hansen 
on the same shelf, because it is nice to be reminded of our 
virtues, although we are very well—possibly too well—aware 
of them; because these writers lay a significant emphasis 
upon certain of our shortcomings; and also because Mr. 
Hansen tells us a number of interesting things about Denmark, 
and Miss Keun a number about Miss Keun. Do they con- 
tradict each other? Yes, at times they do—and flatly. But 
England, like other countries, “ contains multitudes,” and 
nearly every sweeping statement about us can be swept away 
by its opposite. We are kind but hard, stupid but sensible, 
shy but arrogant, honest but hypocritical, cold but tempera- 
mental, and we sometimes advertise ourselves, as Mr. Hansen 
observes, by “ self-depreciation on a gigantic scale.” Oddly 
enough, our beggars, though “ cringing’ and ‘“ abjectly 
crushed *’ (Keun), are nevertheless ‘** cheerful,’ and have “a 
mentality that the world needs in 1934° (Hansen). Our 
shopkeepers, though deferent and considerate (Keun) are 
smug and disobliging (Hansen). We are realists who won't 
face facts, and although ‘* England alone has succeeded in 
producing a fully adult race ” (Hansen) ‘“* by the time we are 
adults we are dead” (Keun). Generalizations one expects to 
be fallible : one might question some of these authors’ facts. 
Is it true in any general sense that ** at a good summer hotel 
at a smart seaside resort, fifteen guineas a week for the room 
alone is not considered beyond reason” ? Is it true that 
“even the pacifists ... forget to find fault’? with the 
Aldershot Tattoo, which Mr. Hansen calls ‘ the world’s 
greatest advertisement for militarism” % And what does 
Miss KXeun mean by telling us on p. 46 that electricity is dear 
and on p. 56 that it is cheap ? 

Mr. Hansen is interested in the theatre. ‘ Dignity,” he 
says, ‘a charming and radiant sense of comedy, and avoidance 
of the more sincere feclings are the characteristics of the 
Knglish theatre all the way through.” He is not the first to 


Keun. 


By Christen Hansen. 
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observe that “‘ the whole race lacks interest in passion as an 
end in itself,’ but ** what the Englishman lacks as a lover he 
makes up for as a husband and father,’’ and Mr. Hansen even 
considers that ‘** the Englishwoman’s lack of talent for crotic 
intrigue is precisely what has made England what it is” ! 
Miss Keun has a good deal to say on the theme that “ voluptu- 
qusness and amorous dalliance do not seem to be in the least 
gational traits,” and what she says is a mixture of good sense 
and sprightly frankness. She reminds us that the art of living 
jgnot synonymous with the art of government. 

Both writers are at their best when they specially notice 
things that we are in the habit of taking for granted. Miss 
Keun believes ‘the ordinary, average Englishman” to be 
“the most naturally good-tempered and good-mannered 
person on this planet,” but she has been made physically sick 
by a certain regular public exhibition of sadism. Mr. Hansen, 
who flatters us not a little, is astounded that we treat suicide 
asa crime. ‘“* There’s not much wrong with the British 
working man” is a sentiment still to be overheard in bar- 
parlours and places where they lay down the law, but Mr. 
Hansen finds him “utterly without initiative,’ and Miss 
Keun detects in him, for all his virtues, a kind of passive 
fatalism, and considers him a member of ** the most bam- 
poozled *’? class in the world. She does not even take for 
granted the rents we meekly pay—one-third of our income, 
she says, instead of one-seventh in other countries. 
English justice itself she does not find unassailable. In short, 
she and Mr. Hansen, while ministering kindly to our self- 
esteem, do not shrink from casting certain doubts upon this 
“nook-shotten isle of Albion.” 


as 


WILLIAM PLOMER, 


Iberian Excursions 


(Murray. 10s. 6d.) 


By Walter Starkie. 
(Harrap. 


Spanish Raggle-Tagégle. 
By Jan and Cora Gordon. 


Portuguese Somersault. 
103. 6d.) 

By posterity the present age should be remembered, if at all, 
as the Age of Imitation. The aim of each and all is to be bad 
copies of what they are not, rather than good examples of 
what they are. In literature as in life the authentic is at a 
discount, and the synthetic at a premium, provided only that 
it be sufficiently titillatory. The one qualification which 
seems to be regarded as unnecessary in a travel-writer is that 
he should have an intimate knowledge of the countries which 
he describes, and that he should interpret the genus loci at the 
expense, if necessary, of his own personality. On the other 
hand, he may freely make a book, as in a recent work on 
Portugal, out of ** the information . . . which I thought it 
worth while to acquire in preparation for a holiday tour: 
he may assume, on his approach to foreign shores, the ignorant 
and derisive insularity of S.E.96: or he may make his book 
the vehicle for disquisitions on all things irrelevant or for the 
invention of the most improbable adventures. 

In Raggle-Taggle Professor Starkie awoke in many minds 
the suspicion that he had written a partially ** bogus” account 
of his experiences among the gypsies of Hungary and 
Roumania. Among those who know the ground this suspicion 
will be strengthened by Spanish Raggle-Taggle, in which he 
describes a similar journey through Northern Spain to Madrid. 
One feels that this is the journey he would like to have taken 
rather than the one which he took. If this is the case, he is, of 
course, in the best of company, for the seventeenth-century 
Relation du Voyage d’Espagne by the Comtesse d’Aulnoy is 
an ingenious fake, and your own Borrow, on whom Professor 
Starkie has so evidently modelled himself, relies overmuch on 
a vivid imagination. Suspicions once aroused are with diffi- 
culty allayed, and, seeking for conclusive evidence that the 
author has indeed done what he professes to have done, one 
is struck by the lack in his book of what the French call le vu ; 
of those precise, pin-sharp impressions which the clear light of 
Castile demands. How, for instance, can any writer have 
brought himself to pass over without description such places 
as Motrico, Aranda de Duero and Sepilveda, and to omit even 
a mention of Ondarroa which, nevertheless, lay on his route ? 
So studiedly vague in space and time are his accounts that it is 
difficult to tie the author down to established inexactitudes. 
But the proverbs, aphorisms and scraps of folklore with which 
his conversations are larded bear every evidence of having 
been garnered from written sourees, and the folk tunes which 


he prints are all taken from the collections of Olmeda, Chavarri, 
&c. On page 153 he describes a Basque Sword Dance such as 
** never was on sea nor land.” 

In their earlier books Mr. and Mrs. Gordon have shown that 
it is not impossible for foreigners to walk through Spain living 
on the country and to write a credible account of their 
experiences. In Portuguese Somersault they have chosen 
slightly (but only slightly) less arduous and uncomfortable 
modes of progression and existence, and have kept any 
rearrangement and embellishment of their experiences well 
within the bounds of “ travel-writer’s licence.’ The book 
describes two visits to Portugal, the first in 1926 and the second 
in 1933. On the first occasion they made the common mistake 
of considering Portugal in terms of Spain, whereas in fact the 
two countries are the very antithesis of one another. The 
difference may conveniently be defined as one of tension. 
Spain is taut like a wire hawser that may snap at any moment. 
Portugal, like other Atlantic seaboards, is easy-going, casual 
and relaxed. The genius of the one is dramatic and of the 
other lyric. This distinction the Gordons came to appreciate 
on their return, and the somersault in their ideas had mean- 
while been accompanied by a similar somersault in the 
conditions of the country, the chaos and corruption of the 
democratic régime having been replaced by a “dictatorship 
without tears.” A number of small slips could have been 
avoided by more careful revision, but the book strikes no 
fundamentally false note. 

Ramiro DE SALINAS ¥ SANTOS. 


The Alps 


By Dr. Julius 
(John Murray. 
By F.S. Smythe. 


Kugy. Translated by 


12s.) 


(Gollancz. 


Alpine Pilgrimage. 

H. E. G. Tyndale. 
An Alpine Journey. 
Tue titles of these two new Alpine books are a fair indication 
of the difference in their contents. A great pilgrimage sums 
up the aims and efforts of a lifetime ; a man can begin and 
end a considerable number of journeys; in either case we 
are led into high and pleasant places. 

Among a host of great foreign mountaineers Dr. Kugy is 
an outstanding figure for what he has done, for what he is, 
and for this book that he has written. From the Karst uplands 
by his home in Trieste, he looked across the sea towards the 
peaks that form the background in the pictures of Titian and 
Bellini, and when you have read his book you will know that 
he is telling the simple truth when he says: ** The dreams of 
my youth there created a home for my spirit.” Those peaks 
are the Julian Alps, and though Kugy has climbed in every 
part of the Alps from the Dolomites to Monte Viso, it is the 
Julian Alps that will always be specially connected with his 
name. In the ’eighties he was nearly caught by the fascination 
of the specialized climbing of the Dolomite pinnacles, but a 
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visit to Switzerland in 1886 taught him the more excellent 
way: 

“There I realized at once that the splendid combination of 
rock, ice and snow in the Western Alps provided an incomparably 
greater and richer field for the mountaineer than the detailed work 
on Dolomite towers. They demand a far greater all-round develop- 
ment, a much wider outlook from the climber. But to my mind they 
give also a far richer reward ; a landscape greater and more varied, 
and furthermore the fascination of the eternal snows and of greater 
absolute height. From being a rock-climber one grows to be a 
mountaineer.” 


Dr. Kugy is full of humour, he is always interesting, and quick 
to find the poetry and music that lay about his path. He was 
not one of those who hurry off their peak to make a record 
time when there were precious memories to be gathered by 


delay, as in a memorable winter day on Triglay: ‘ Tired, 


sleepy, excited as we were by all the deeds and visions of the 
day, we stood still at times and listened, leaning on our 
axes.” Nearly all Kugy’s big climbs were done with first- 
rate guides, and no writer has ever been more generous to 
the great qualities or to the frailties of the men to whom so 
much was owed. 

Captain J. P. Farrar, one of the best mountaineers England 


has produced, with a wide knowledge of Alpine literature in all 


languages, said of Dr. Kugy’s book, when it appeared as Aus 
dem Leben eines Bergsteigers, in 1925 : “If ever a book deserved 
translation, this does; but where can we find a man not 
merely to translate the word, but to reproduce the author, his 
very self ?”? The man has been found. Moreover, Mr. Tyndale 
has succeeded in keeping within the bounds demanded by our 
iwnglish reserve the outpourings of the soul of an enthusiast 
that are possible in the German language. It is a valuable 
piece of work to have permitted English readers to share the 
‘great deeds and the great thoughts of this lovable giant 
“umong mountaineers. 

Mr. Smythe’s book, apart from a few interludes of high 
adventure at other times and seasons, is a description of a 
journey through Switzerland from the Eastern frontier to 
Montreux made in the spring of the present year. His pen 
must have run like a well-waxed ski, and the reader may 
wonder whether the book came from the journey or the 
jeurney from the book. Much of the information given is 
clearly meant for a larger public than that which can be said 
to know Switzerland well. For any but strangers to that 
country the book would lose little if what is said about its 
people, its inns, its tunnels and its military defences were left 
out. It is what happens to Mr. Smythe when he is far away 
from these things that his readers want to know, and they 
will find plenty to instruct and interest them. The innocent, 
whose knowledge of what is done on ski is learned from ad- 
vertisements of winter sports, will be surprised to read how 
large a proportion of the tour was spent with these wooden 
wings carried angel-fashion on the back, and how short and 
fleeting were the moments when “ the very spirit of motion 
awoke in the slender runners... . a flight so smooth that I 
was scarcely conscious of attachment to the snow.” The 
experienced will enjoy his mountain craft and smile approv- 
ingly to note the signs of maturing judgement in his precepts. 
It is brave of Mr. Smythe to produce the ‘slogan’: ‘ Scrap 
all guide-books and away with all guide-book writers” between 
two detailed accounts of new climbs in the Oberland, with an 
illustration of one of the routes marked by crosses. But he 
must know how few men would adopt it. 


Salute to a New Poet 


The White Hare and other Poems. By Lilian Bowes Lyon. 
(Cape. 5s.) 
The White Hare is Miss Bowes Lyon’s first’ published book 
of verse, and in the ordinary course of events it would be 
reviewed here in company with three or four other similar 
volumes. But Miss Bowes Lyon is so much more than just 
unother aspirant to poetic laurels, is already indeed so 
emphatically an achieved poet, that her book demands con- 
sideration alone. Recently there has been much talk cf a 
* Poetic Renaissance,” and many people would agree that 
the state of English poetry is healthier in 1934 than it was, say, 
in 1929. But the poets who have been chiefly responsible 
for this revival have been limited, one cannot help feeling, 
in too many vital directions for their work to constitute yet 


= 


a complete “ Renaissance.” Pre-eminently they have bee, 
followers rather than leaders, interesting members of a 
movement rather than outstanding individuals or pioneer, 
Their poetry, for all the difference between personal accents, 
has shared too many qualities in common, above all a certain 
strained constriction, intellectual and emotional, and a Sense 
of being too keenly influenced by the local political scene, 

One of the first things that strike one about Miss Bowes 
Lyon's work, by contrast, is its wn-likeness to so much con. 
temporary verse. She has not, for example, any of Mp, 
Auden’s athletic intellectual toughness, of Mr. Spender’s 
moral indignation or Mr. Day Lewis’s irony. Her poetry js 
open, fluid, entirely unsatirical. She is not afraid to tse 
direct rhetoric, and she is even, now and again, a little too 
nearly sentimental. But in her best poems she reveals, I am 
convinced, something poetically far more important than 
any social conscience, however ardent—an intuitive poetic 
vision. And even in the earlier poems, many of which are 
slight, there is a technical accomplishment and an absence of 
the fatal autobiographical touch—good earnests for the 
future. 

Miss Bowes Lyon's work is further distinguished from much 
recent verse by the relative simplicity of its language and 
syntax. Poets have a right to demand an effort on the part 
of their readers, and contemporary poets, in particular, have 
pleaded the complexity of modern life as excuse for a verbal 
complexity which many find disconcerting. But it is a mistake 
to assume that only poetry which is complex and obscure 
displays an adequate awareness of the modern environment, 
Poetry works by its power to move us, and the language 
which it employs to that end, in any epoch, may be as simple 
as you please so long as it is current and vital, a living and not 
a dead language. Beyond that no rules can be made. For 
the poetic effect of a passage is always something more than 
the sum of its possible ‘** meanings,” and its capacity to move 
us independent of any simplicity or complexity of syntax. 

Miss Bowes Lyon demonstrates over and over again how it 
is still possible—as it will always be possible—to be at once 
simple and profound. The language of her poetry, rich and 
subtle as it is in association and vital in vocabulary, has a sim- 
plicity of syntax which gives it a noticeable immediacy of appeal, 
even while suggesting immense reserves of feeling. It works, 
that is to say, not by the poetic investiture of any intellectual 
concept, but by a true marriage of thought and feeling, a 
fusion of image and idea. When Miss Bowes Lyon spcaks of 
the half-shot-away-hare that : 

** Stitches a precious thread 
Of blood into the upland turf —— 


” 


or later, in another poem, writes : 


* Close-fitting house of velvet, foxglove bell, 
My heart within your walls might live at ease,” 


she is disclosing something more impressive than a command 
of metaphor and an eye for natural history. She is displaying 
something which can only be called, perhaps inadequately 
cnough, poetic vision. Some kind of revelation takes place, 
the words are imaginatively apprehended, and the springs 
of feeling are tapped. 

Poets are sometimes judged by the use which they make 
of their predecessors, and Miss Bowes Lyon invites comparison 
with several poets of the last thirty years. Here and there 
the influence of Hopkins seems paramount ; in other poems— 
notably This Day or Frozen Breath—the mood and something 
of the prevailing tone suggest Edward Thomas—though 
without his characteristic nostalgia. But one poet is nevel 
merely “ influenced ” by another. What is taken is not just 
borrowed and used again: it is borrowed and transformed. 
So Miss Bowes Lyon is all the time developing what she has 
learnt from other poets, and her work instances once again 
the old truth that good art is always essentially new as well as 
essentially traditional. Her best poems astonish not only by 
their revealing contemporanecity but by their sense of inevit- 
nbilitv. Reading them through a second or third time one 
has the feeling that they must always have existed. And 
in The White Hare itself, Miss Bowes Lyon’s most considerable 
achievement so far, there is a degree of intensity, a scope anda 
completeness which must place her high among contemporary 
poets. I. M. Parsons. 
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A book of great importance 
and topical interest 


SEA POWER 
IN THE 


MODERN WORLD 


by Admiral 
Sir Herbert Richmond 


Vere Harmsworth Professor of Naval History, 
Cambridge University 























TIMES : ‘... the time is ripe for a new study of sea 
power, such as that made by Captain Mahan some 
forty years ago. Admiral Richmond ranges over the 
whole field.’ 

SIR ARCHIBALD HURD (Observer) : ‘ could not 
have made its appearance at a more fortunate 
moment ...this volume should be read by everyone 
who would appreciate the momentous issues which 
will be raised when the Naval Conference meets 
next year.’ 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN : ‘Admiral Sir 
Herbert Richmond is one of the world’s greatest 
authorities on sea power. . . . The publishers claim 
that nothing comparable with this book has been 
written since the days of Mahan and we do not think 
the praise excessive.’ 

SUNDAY TIMES: ‘It is a closely reasoned plea 
for sanity in naval policy and is entirely devoid of 
national bias.’ 

GLASGOW HERALD : ‘a first-rate book and one 
of real importance.’ 
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Miss Delafield sets an example which others of us 
willdo well to follow. There are probably few people 
with whose tastes you are so well acquainted that 
you can choose gifts for them without a certain 
amount of misgiving. What more ideal gift, then, 
than a BOOK TOKEN, exchangeable by your 
friend for the very book he, or she, has been 
wanting to read—and has hesitated to buy. How- 
ever much you wish to spend, you can buy one or 
more BOOK ‘TOKENS to that value. Prices are 
3/6 °- 5/=- 76-106 & 2I- 
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case for an attractive little card to bear your 
greeting, your own name and your friend's. 
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Treasuries and 
Central Banks 


By D. W. Dopwe tt, Ph.D., with a Foreword 

by Sir Basit P. Bi ACKETT, KCB, K-Ci. 

10s. 6d. 

The relations between Governments and their Central 

Banks are usually shrouded in mystery for all but the 

few persons directly concerned. ‘The author throws 

light on this difficult and most important subject by 

tracing the growth of these relations historically in 

England and the United States, and suggesting some 
general conclusions, 


The New Survey of London 
e 
Life and Labour. Volume I, 
Forty Years of Change 
Portrait, 7 Maps, Charts and Diagrams. 
17s. 6d. 
This volume of the New Survey has been out of print 
for some little time and, in response to many requests, 
we have issued a new impression. Apart from being 
the initial volume of the Survey this book is complete 
in itself and forms an exhaustive and_ illuminating 
account of the many changes in London life during the 
past forty years. 





















































































Ready late December 
Dod’s Parliamentary 
Companion for 1935 
Edited by W. D. S. Taytor. 7s. 6d. 


Dod's Parliamentary Companion contains Biographies 
of Members of both Houses of Parliament, the complete 
result of the last General Election, and of By-Elections 
up to date. Principal Officers of Government Depart- 
ments. Parliamentary P rocedure, etc. The Gevern- 
ment of London. List of Privy Counsellors The 
Judiciary, Overseas Governors, Ambassadors and 
Ministers. Members of the Governments of Northern 
Ireland and of the Irish Free State, also much informa- 
tion as to the Overseas Dominions, ctc. 
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Fiction 


By V. S. PRITCHETT 


On the Edge of the Stream. 
Zs. 6d.) 

Butcher’s Broom. 
7s. 

The Devil, Poor Devil. 
7s. 6d.) 

Background for Venus. By James Laver. (Heinemann. 


Zs. € 


By Peadar O'Donnell. (Cape. 


By Neil M. Gunn. (The Porpoise Press. 


By Murray Constantine. (Boriswood. 


Mr. O’DONNELL’S new novel describes the successful attempt 
of an emigrant, returning in destitution to his native village, 
and filled with Socialist ideas, to set up a Co-op. in com- 
petition with the local shop. By forcing all the peasants into 
its debt, the shop has a stranglehold upon the community ; 
the shopkeeper, of course, has the priest on her side, and so, 
in a few pages, we are in the midst of the passions of small 
town politics. The end, of course, is riot —the end of the book, 
that is; for one imagines the disturbance still going on. It 
is left bravely like this : 

“Phil Timony was sitting on top of a chimney, his corduroy 
trousers dangling above the heads of the crowd. And when he 
spoke the great throng beneath just tilted their faces upward 
and listened. Dan Boyle raised his fists into the sunshine in a 
silent cheer. And then he pushed into the crowd, and the others 
filtering into the stilly throng set up little swirls of tense faces.” 


Trish writers excel in fresh and shining pictures of men and 
women as animals in action. They are seen as athletes, 
fighters, angels, gods and heroes—with their corresponding 
opposites. The surface of the physical, but not its interior 
sensuality, these writers render as no others can. They are 
continuously eloquent and high-spirited. ‘She exulted.” 
** She railed.” ‘She cried.’ ‘ She cheered.” ‘* Her body 
cheered.” 
Mr. O'Donnell’s pages. One thinks of him as yelling at a 
hurling match and not writing a novel. When the cheers die— 
writing at this pitch has its monotony—they are replaced by 
a delightful tenderness and gentle observation. For example, 
a speaker, appealing for the shop, cunningly begins to talk 
about the larder, the kitchen and all the agonies of the peasant 
wife’s economy. Mr. O'Donnell observes : 

“ A woman here and there hid her head behind a neighbour, 
shy to have her mind laid bare like this.” 


Mr. O'Donnell's virtues and defects as a novelist are those 
of a good talker. His eloquence arrests and beguiles, and 
then annuls itself by its very abundance. Sometimes he is 
only garrulous. And while, like most brilliant writers who 
give one a vehement, close-up physical sense of the scene, he 
rewards most when read slowly, it must be confessed that 
his tale is a trivial one. 

Hicre I must pause to note an inevitable English prejudice. 
The rise of realism in the peasant novel has caught the English 
novelist virtually without peasantry to write about; he 
has been driven to invent a highly stvlized rustice—see Mr. 
Coppard and Mr. T. F. Powys—who, whatever his poetie 
and allegorical virtues, could never have any political or 
social business or place in anything but a world of “ gossips” 
and “neighbours.” It would be ridiculous in England 
to obtrude the small town detail of the peasants’ affairs ; 
at least, the English peasant of literary tradition is an urban 
recreation. The correct comparison-in-aid-of-judgement to 
make with the work of a’writer like Mr. O'Donnell is rather 
that of foreign writers from countries which, like Treland, 
are “ On the edge of the Stream” of the European tradition 
and not in the midst of it. I thought of the small town 
Spanish people of Ramon Perez de Ayala who measure them- 
selves and their affairs against the modern world with as 
little self-consciousness as Mr. O’Donnell’s people of Derry- 
more, and without the shrinking stylization of Mr. Powys’s 
Dorsetshire men and maidens or the debased quaintness 
of the inhabitants of Thrums. The great revolutions and 
changes begin, it has been pointed out, at the edges of 
civilization. 

Mr. Neil Gunn writes at one meditative remove from his 
eighteenth-century Highlanders who are shown suffering 


Such phrases occur on almost every one of 


the agony of the evictions. It is difficult to write about this 
book, because Mr. Gunn tells the story so obliquely and 
obscurely that one has to turn back again and again for the 
Jost threads ; on the other hand this is the obscurity of g 
writer of subtle and moving poetic intuition, whose imaging. 
tion has profoundly grasped the atmosphere of the glens, 
the changes of life and climate in them, and the tragedy of 
the peasant remnant who were lured away by false promises 
to useless wars and whose families were driven off to make 
room—for sheep! In the centre are the stories of Maiti, 
the old peasant woman with the long, pagan memory of the 
race, of Elie and her child, outeasts on the road, of Seonaid 
and Murdoch—another Beatrice and Benedick of the glens. 
It is a grave and sombre book, now clouding over with tedious 
obscurity, now illuminated by jabs and flashes of excellent 
narrative. It is, above all, a book of atmospheres, of essences 
touched and brought to sight by intuition, in which the 
unconscious ties that bind people and the unconscious 
impulses they obey are most delicately made clear. This 
may be seen at its best in the study of the yielding and 
devoted Elie, the growth of whose love for Colin is beautifully 
observed. To write lyrically about love is the easy way out 
of the difficulty—if it is ever considered a difliculty at 
all: on the whole, one would suppose that we think it 
easy, misunderstanding the self-hypnotic pleasure—but to 
put down the pain and apprehension in great happiness 
requires a serious pen. Here Mr. Gunn’s weakness as a 
story teller and architect becomes his strength as a poet, 
I was bafiled by a book which was so confused in movement as 
a whole and so good in parts. 


The Devil, Poor Devil is nothing like as good as its title, 
The devil, incarnated in a youth whose grandmother has 
disappointed him by rising from the dead, goes with the lady 
into the country and there attempts to become the rival ofa 
voung novelist for the heart of a village maid. This wench 
Fenella, who—I must confess—is a very affecting young 
woman, scems to have stepped straight out of Mr. Powys. 
In case I am doing Mr. Constantine wrong, she must be 
quoted : 


“ For though pigs, the grown ’uns, be greedy and unkind, and a 
sow ate the hand off a baby in this village not two years past, 
and I love them the least of all our handled beasts, yet humans 
be more swinish than they and for all their dirt and smell the 
pigs’ housen be better than Barley Cottages. And I did ought to 
know, for I was born in ’un, bred in ’un, and couldn’t get free no 
shape till my school time were over.” 


The devil is unhappy because no one believes in him, and I 
‘annot say that Mr. Constantine’s allegory in disintegration 
made the problem any clearer. Perhaps we must call the 
book a pretty and wayward decoration, and leave it at 
that. 


Mr. Laver’s slick picture of art, artists, connoisseurs and 
models is not hanging in the most advantageous company. 
He is a smooth, facile, witty and agreeable writer, too much 
concerned with what—after a bout of earthiness—one i3 
inclined to call the mere cosmetics of living. He has taken 
Du Maurier’s world and thinned it down until there is not 
much more than all the things Du Maurier would have died 
rather than mention. Mr. Laver’s naughtiness is fairly 
amusing, but how much better the whole thing was done in 
the farouche Antic Hay. Was Mr. Laver a little afraid? 
Background for Venus has, however, within these strictures 
many virtues. It has a good, well-told intrigue, which I found 
engrossing to the end ; and its two women, the ex-model and 
Bella, the working model, are very well drawn.  Bella’s 
night journey down to Southampton on a lorry is a good piece 
of writing ; and very good, too, is the account of the visit 
to Mr. Perridan, the collector of snuff boxes. If I had not 
had the feeling that Mr. Laver was ill-at-ease in his sophistica- 
tion, I should no doubt have appreciated his ingenuity, his 
inventiveness and his amusing Bond Street spit-and-polish 
more. 
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Current Literature 


A PLANT HUNTER IN TIBET 
By F. Kingdon Ward 


Mr. Kingdon Ward's primary purpose in making the 
journey to Tibet, which is the subject of this extremely able 
book (Cape, 12s. 6d.), was the philanthropic one of collecting 
rare plants for his fellow horticulturists in this country. As 
well as this, he intended to make a botanical and geographical 
survey of the unexplored country between the Tsang-Po 
and Salween Rivers, in which he suspected the existence 
of a great snow-range, and to make a film. In all of these 
objects he appears to have been remarkably successful 
(he brought home seeds of over a hundred new and rare 
plants, the suspected snow-range correctly materialized, 
the film was satisfactorily made), and those portions of the 
book in which he concentrates on these activities will no 
doubt be of particular interest to those for whom these 
topics are among the first interests in life. For the ordinary 
reader, for whom botany and the orography of Tibet are not 
subjects of overwhelming interest, the book still has much 
to offer. Mr. Kingdon Ward was without contact with 
any white man for over six months, and being almost entirely 
dependent for existence upon the produce of the locality and 
the goodwill of the natives was in the best possible position 
to observe the conditions of life in a country of which our 
knowledge is generally restricted—some of us indeed know 
no more of it than the deliciously epigrammatic descrip- 
tion given a number of years ago by the Japanese monk 
Kawaguchi: ‘* The Tibetans are characterized for four 
serious defects, these being : filthiness, superstition, unnatural 
customs (such as polyandry) and unnatural art. I should 
be sorely perplexed if I were asked to name their redeeming 
points ; but if I had to do so, I should mention first of all 
the fine climate in the vicinity of Lhasa and Shigatze, their 
sonorous and refreshing voices in reading the Text, the 
nnimated style of their catechisms, and their ancient art.” 
Mr. Kingdon Ward's account is more favourable to the 
Tibetans than that of the waspish monk, and his instructive 
and amusing descriptions of inhabitants, customs, and usage 
will do much to increase the ordinary reader’s knowledge of 
that fascinating country. His descriptions of scenery are 
vivid and suggestive, and the illustrations which he has 
included are all delightful. The journey which he made from 
Shugden Gompa, which was his headquarters, to the Salween, 
was full of incident, and is very well described, and he gives 
illuminating accounts of various aspects of the administra- 
tion. This is, in brief, a most attractive book which can be 
recommended with confidence. 


TENDENCIES OF THE MODERN NOVEL 
By Hugh Walpole and Others 


The essays which are collected in this volume (Allen and 
Unwin, 38s. 6d.) were originally published as a series in the 
Fortnightly Review, and bear many of the marks and disad- 
vantages of having been written to order and a settled length. 
Some of the contributors clearly required more space for their 
statements, others equally clearly could have dcn> with less. 
They are extremely uneven in quality, and their value as a 
collection is further weakened by the widely different objects 
which the writers appear to have had in mind—despite the 
preface which states their purpose: ‘so far at least as the 
novel in other countries is concerned, they are intended not 
only to indicate the lines along which the younger writers 
of fiction have been working since the War, but also to serve 
as a guide and introduction, for English readers, to their 
most outstanding work.’ Perhaps the first clause was inserted 
for the benefit of Mr. Hugh Walpole who, dealing with England, 
not only does not show whither the novel is going, but employs 
only the laxest critical standards in describing where it has 
so far gone: on this subject, it appears, Mr. Walpole’s mind 
runs placidly in circulating-library grooves. Mr. Hamish 
Miles and Signor Luigi Pirandello are a very great deal 
better, on France and Italy respectively, and Mr. Erik 
Mesterton is extremely hopeful about developments in 
Scandinavia. Mr. D. S. Mirsky has few fears for the future 
of the novel in Russia, though study of some of the works 
about which he is so enthusiastic renders one slightly sus- 
picious of his judgement of those one has not seen. Mr. 
Milton Waldman has nothing very original to say of America, 
and Herr Wasserman quite understandably was not too 
optimistic about possibilities in Germany. Herr Wasserman 
and Mr. V. S. Pritchett. who writes interestingly on Spain, 
are the only contributors to show an awareness of a com- 
parative critical standard, and the book is consequently 
more or less without point. Which is a pity, as this could 
have been an extremely valuable collection. 


—<————= 
THE DIARY OF A MURDERER 
By Virginia and Frank Vernon 


This book is an adaptation “ for the complete understandj 
of the English-speaking public” from the French of 4 
Tristan Bernard’s Aur Abois, carried out with highly commend. 
able tact and skill by Virginia and Frank Vernon and—pbyt 
for a curiously large number of printer's errors—delightful} 
produced by the Cresset Press, at a price (6s.) which is c¢y. 
tainly not excessive for such an attractive edition. It jg 
the diary of a murderer, from the day of his crime untij 
just before his death, which is both an acute Psychologie, 
study and an extremely entertaining thriller. The diary 
falls into two parts; the first records the first month after 
the crime, during which the murderer, Paul Duméry, wanders 
undetected about France while the fear of arrest grows, 
recedes as new interests and new associates temporarily 
absorb his attention, and grows again; the second part 
records the five months he spends in prison, first of all awaiting 
trial, then waiting for execution, and all the time looking 
forward with resignation to the peace of death. It is a brilliant 
piece of imaginative writing, carried out with such insight 
and precision that the account of the murderer's mental 
activities seems psychologically true in every detail. It is 
unquestionably a minor masterpiece, and it is no dissatis. 
faction with this version, but the most intense interest, that 
has made the present reviewer immediately order a copy of 
the original, Bernard’s Aux Abois. 


THE MODERN RAKE’S PROGRESS 
By David Low and Rebecca West 


There is a case to be made for this book as the perfect 
Christmas present. No disrespect is intended to its enduring 
qualities—quite the reverse, since there is no reason why it 
should not become a classic in its way, to be edited and 
annotated by learned dons of a distant generation—but it 
is exquisitely topical today, when it is difficult to think of 
anyone who would not be delighted to receive it, and quite 
pasy to think of many who would be much the better for 
doing so. Miss West has had a difficult task: Mr. Low's 
pictures are so brilliantly epigrammatic that words seem 
almost unnecessary. After we have studied his drawings 
of the Rake in half a dozen different situations—the Rake 
Gives a Cocktail Party, the Rake Plunges on the Turf, the 
Rake’s Marriage, the Rake’s Divorce, the Rake at the End 
of his Tether, the Rake Finds his Level—we know (or we 
think we know) as much about his character as there is to be 
told. It says much for Miss West's skill that she has avoided 
being pushed into the position of merely writing captions 
for Mr. Low: she tells us still more about the Rake, and 
tells it in a delightfully malicious and witty way. No one 
who has 8s. 6d. to spend will regret investing it in this attrac 
tive volume, which is admirably produced by Messrs. Hutchin- 
son and extremely moderate in its price. 


HAROLD WRIGHT: A MEMOIR 
Edited by C. E. Fayle 


Harold Wright was best known as for many years assistant- 
editor, and for one year editor, of the Nation. But he had 
numberless other activities, particularly in connexion with the 
Education of Seafarers, Country Industries, the Adult School 
Movement and ihe League of Nations Union. He wrote 
books on the population problem and unemployment, and 
edited Letters of Stephen Reynolds and Cambridge University 
Studies. Yet one after another of his friends, including Sir 
Norman Angell, Dr. Albert Mansbridge and Canon Mozley, 
who contribute to this volume (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.) insist 
that the essential thing about Wright was not what he did but 
what he was. And they agree that the qualities that dis- 
tinguished him from other men were an equable tolerance, in 
no way incompatible with strong convictions tenaciously held, 
a marked sagacity of judgement and a singular persuasiveness 
in argument. These are no common characteristics,— 
certainly not common in the degree in which Wright mani- 
fested them and combined them. His sudden death last 
February at the age of 51 cut short a career of considerable 
achievement. and still greater promise. This tribute is an 
officium paid by personal friends, but like every study of an 
unusual personality it deserves the attention of every scrious 
student of contemporary problems. Sir Norman Angell’s 
contribution, on Wright's work for. peace, in particular is full 
of sane and suggestive reflections on a problem which neither 
Wright nor he nor anyone else has yet solved. 


{We regret that in a review last week of Watkins’ Last 
Expedition, by F. Spencer Chapman, published by Messzs. 
Chatto and Windus, the price of the book was given as 
12s. 6d., instead of 15s.—Ep. The Spectator.| 
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Finance 


Fixed Trusts 


Tue spreading of investment risks over a larger number 
of securities than can conveniently be done by the 
investor of moderate means has long been _ possible 
through the medium of the established Investment Trust 
companies. These, originating in Scotland, were viewed 
at first with a certain amount of suspicion, for they 
represented the handing over of the investor’s capital to 
the control of a body of directors to invest very much as 
they pleased. The investor directly trusts his money to 
others to invest on his behalf, and it is a tribute to the 
honesty of purpose, as well as to the knowledge and fore- 
sight, of the directors of so many of the established Trust 
companies that they have as a rule done very much 
better for the investor than he could have done for 
himself. 
Orictx or Trusts. 


Investment Trust companies have been an established 
feature of the British financial market since the ’eighties, 
hut it was not until the boom vears of 1928-29 that Wall 
Street attempted to copy them. Even then the desire to 
emulate the British Trust in the United States arose, it 
is to be feared, not so much from a desire to conserve the 
savings of thousands of small investors but rather to 
provide the necessary funds for Stock Exchange operations, 
which, owing to the expansion of the capital of American 
companies, had outgrown the manipulative powers 

wreviously within the scope of private fortunes. Then 
Vall Street interests conceived the idea of the Fixed 
‘frust—that is, a Trust where the investment items were 
not subject to change at the discretion of the directorate, 
for the latter feature was viewed by American invest- 
ment opinion with justifiable suspicion. Quite lately the 
Fixed Trust idea has come back to this country and in 
the last year a number of them have been formed. 


SPREADING Risks. 


As the name implies, the Fixed Trust is designed simply 
as a means whereby the investor may spread a modest 
amount of capital over a number of specified stocks or 
shares not subject to alteration at the will of the managers. 
In certain of the Trusts, however, the constitution has 
allowed for some latitude in this respect. The Fixed Trusts 
are not companies in the ordinary sense, but are actual 
trusteeships, the securities being held on behalf of the 
investors by the Trustee Department of a bank or 
insurance company which collects the income and dis- 
tributes it to the Certificate holders. It is this trustee- 
ship, indeed, which constitutes the essential feature of 
— against misfeasance, and the investor should 
be on his guard against any Fixed Trust where this safe- 
guard is not present. 


The success which has attended the promotion of these 
Fixed Trusts is not a little remarkable, for obviously the 
investor pays rather more for the Trust Certificate than 
he would if he were to spread his capital in identically 
the same proportions over the securities of any of the 
Trusts, It would seem, however, that the idea appeals 
even to larger investors, and some of the Trusts have 
received quite substantial sums from individuals to 
whom the idea of an aggregate investment over a number 
of items without the bother of their individual selection 
is attractive. 


The price of the Sub-Certificate represents the value of 
the underlying securities, and the expenses of buying 
them, plus what is known as a “ service ” charge usually 
fixed at from Is. to 1s. 6d. per Sub-Certificate designed 
to cover the whole of the expenses of the Trust during 
the period of its life, generally fixed at twenty vears. 
The small investor is evidently quite willing to pay what 
in the case of the investment of a big sum would appear 
to be a somewhat disproportionate charge, and even so 
there is no reason to think that he does not get fair value 
for his money, just as in industrial life-assurance the 
expenses may look rather high because of the inevitable 
cost of collecting premiums in pence per week. 


== 
Frixep Trust CRITICISMS. 


The Fixed Trusts have been criticized on Varioys 
grounds, and some of these criticisms deserve attentip, 
One is that through their operations control of compani« 
may pass into the hands of the Trusts, and that if map, 
successful Fixed Trusts were to pick on certain industrig| 
shares the price might be driven to fictitious levels, » 
equally, might fall to unsaleable prices if anything occungj 
to cause Certificate holders to wish to realize their inyeg. 
ments. Arising out of the principle of the Fixed Tig 
of course, there is the consideration that the holder of th. 
Sub-Unit Certificate does not possess shareholders’ yotiny 
rights in the companies in which he is interested as hy 
would do if he held the shares directly. This criticism, 
however, is equally applicable to the old-establisha 
Investment Trust companies where the directors exercig 
voting rights in respect of the shareholdings of the 
company without consulting their own stockholder, 
The latter, however, have voting rights in the control o 
the Trust itself. which is not the case with a Fixed Trust, 
Such control, indeed, is unnecessary if the Trust is really 
fixed one. : 

One point which the investor should realize thoroughly 
is that the prices quoted for the Sub-Unit Certificates of 
these various Fixed Trusts are not market prices in the 
ordinary sense; they represent the underlying value of 
the securities, plus the cost of the purchase of the secur. 
ties and the allowance for expenses. ‘The managers ar 
willing to cash the Units at the net selling value of the 
securities or sell them at the gross figure. Thus, there isa 
turn in the price, between buying and selling, of which the 
greater part would presumably be profit to the managers 
unless the volume of selling were so great as to necessitate 
realizations of the underlying securities. 


UnpbvueE SECRECY. 


Tf there is any justifiable criticism which can be made 
against the promoters of these Fixed Trusts, it is that they 
have been rather too secretive regarding the precise 
destination of the service charge included in the price of 
the Certificates, and as to any profits that they are making 
after covering expenses of the Trust, including advertising, 
They have also been reticent as to the size of the Trusts 
and the amount of Certificates sold. Some began by 
fixing the size of the Trust, in the first place, and have 
announced that the Trusts were complete, necessitating 
the starting of others with a different list of securities 
behind the Units. The promoters of the Trust would 
doubtless reply that so long as they comply with the terms 
they have laid down for themselves in their Trust Deeds, 
that is all that concerns the investor, that the allocation 
of the fixed amount of the expenses is no concern of the 
Certificate holders, so long as the Trusts faithfully observe 
these terms—as, indeed, they are bound to do when they 
have a bank: or insurance company acting as _ trustee. 
The various classes of Certificates, while offering investors 
an assorted holding represented by first-class industrial 
shares, gold mines and other securities, undoubtedly 
provide a convenient medium for the diversification of 
investment. For the small investor they should certainly 
provide a reasonably safe medium for the enjoyment ofa 
moderately high return—safer, at all events, than he 
would obtain from the apparently philanthropic invite 
tions which so often reach him through the post from 
unscrupulous vendors of shares in obscure companies. 


A. W.W. 


Financial Notes 


REACTION IN GOVERNMENT STOCKS. 
Last week’s reaction in Stock Exchange quotations fot 
British Government securities has since developed into 4 
steady decline, which has brought the majority of prices 
down to the levels ruling about a fortnight ago. The relapse 
can be traced to several factors, including the slightly firmer 
tendency of loan and discount rates and the approach of 
the end of the year, when the need for strengthening cash 
positions often leads to realizations of gilt-edged stocks. 
But probably the most potent influence making for lowe! 
wrices has been Mr. Chamberlain’s discouragement, in his 
lieacteer speech, of hopes of wide taxation relief in the 


(Continued on page 856.) 
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a COMPANY MEETING COMPANY MEETING 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


ANNUAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS 








{ae Annual General Court of Proprietors of the Royal Bank 
of Scotland was held at Edinburgh on November 28th, 1934, 
His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.T., Governor of the Bank, 
presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the Report, His Grace said :— 

I presume it will be your pleasure that the Annual Report and 
Balance Sheet, with the Auditors’ Report, which have now been 
jn your hands for some days, shall be taken as read. Although, 

rhaps, unattended with the exceptional difficulties of the 
receding two years, our year which has just ended has had its 
difficulties, and the Directors are pleased to submit to you a 
Statement of so satisfactory a character. 

Deposits have been well maintained throughout our year, 
and at £58,900,000 are only about £300,000 short of last year’s 
record total of £59,200,000. 

Notes in Circulation show a moderate reduction of £66,000 as 
compared with last year, but no special significance is attached 
to that, as the fall was of only one or two wecks’ duration when 
the circulation returned to its normal figure of over £2,800,000. 

Acceptances and other obligations show a marked increase 
of £2,297,000 in the year. This increase is largely due to forward 
operations in foreign Currencies on account of our clients to cover 
the risks of fluctuation in the Exchanges. In all cases these opera- 
tions were covered with first-class Banks and institutions. 


Liquip RESOURCES AND INVESTMENTS. 

Turning to the Assets side of the Balance Sheet, you will observe 
an increase in our liquid resources. Cash on Hand and with the 
Bank of England and other London banks, and Money at Call and 
Short Notice, is fully £940,000 up on last year’s figures, providing 
evidence of the strong liquid position of the Bank. 

A welcome increase of about £700,000 in Advances on Cash 
Credit and Current Accounts largely accounts for the lower figures 
appearing against British Government Securities, which at 
£24,394,000 compare with £25.151,000 last year. Other Investments 
also show a small reduction ot £394,000. 

As usual, all our Investments are valued in the Balance Sheet 
at or under the market prices ruling on the date of our Balance. 
Our Government Securities are well distributed and show a good 
proportion in the short-dated and medium-dated loans. 

I, perhaps, need not add that the valuation of our Securities 
shows a very large surplus over Book values. 

I have already referred to the increase in our Advances, which, 
though small, we regard as satisfactory, in view of the continued 
shrinkage in the demands of trade and a certain amount of liquida- 
tion of frozen loans. 

Our Bill Portfolio shows a moderate fall. Treasury Bills at the 
present low tender rates hold out little attraction as an investment 
counter and, with keen competition for Commercial Bills, we are 
glad to show such a substantial figure as £3,874,000 under this 
heading. 

From the figures I have dealt with you will see that we are in an 
excellent position, when trade and industry require it, to give 
increased facilities to our customers. That is one of our functions, 
and we are at all times glad to give favourable consideration to 
proposals based on sound Banking principles. 

PRorits. 

IT now come to the Profit and Loss Account, where we show an 
increase of £9,000 in the profit upon the figures of the previous year. 
The Directors regard this result as very satisfactory taking into 
consideration the lower earning Rates on our Gilt-edged investments 
and our Treasury Bills compared with previous years. 

I may also mention that while our Stockholders receive the 
benefit of the reduction in Income Tax on their Midsummer and 
Christmas Dividends, we, as a Bank, have only experienced the 
benefits of the Tax reduction on our investment dividends received 
after April of this year. So that, taking the year as a whole, we 
have had to bear a higher rate of Tax than that deducted from tho 
Dividends paid to our Stockholders. 

Following our usual practice, full provision has been made for all 
Bad and Doubtful Debts. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

The Directors are pleased to be in the position to recommend that 
a Dividend for the Half-Year, payable at Christmas, at the same 
rate as formerly—17 per cent. per annum—be declared, and to 
make the usual appropriation to Pension Reserve Fund and to 
maintain the increased appropriation of last year to Bank Buildings 
and Heritable Property. 

After these appropriations there remains a surplus of £68,386, 
which, following the practice of the past three years, it is proposed 
to carry to Inner Reserves against Contingencies. Our Inner 
Reserves are very strong, but, under present conditions, we consider 
it advisable to continue our conservative policy of adding to them. 

There is no call for me to say anything about our Capital and 
Rest, which remain at the same figures. 

3USINESS OF THE BANK. 

The general business of the Bank throughout Scotland and at 
our London Offices continues to progress. 

Our English Associate, Williams Deacon’s Bank, who close their 
Books at December 31st, had a satisfactory Half-Year to June 30th, 
and report improved conditions in certain of the areas where they 

are represented. 

To m»et the convenience of our clients in Smithfield Market, 





London, where we have important connections, we have arranged 
to open a Branch. Suitable premises have been acquired adjoining 
the Market, and it is expected we shall be able to start operations 
early in the New Year. 

The increasing business at our Burlington Gardens, London, 
Branch has necessitated important alterations in the Banking Oftice 
and in the rest of our property there. These have now been com- 
pleted, and I am glad to say that our surplus premises there have 
been fully let. 


TRADE IN ScoTLAND. 

From reports we have received from different centres it is 
gratifying to again record an improvement in the number of the 
Industries in Scotland. 

Unfortunately, here and there, and particularly in the heavy 
industries, a lack of new orders during the past two months or so 
is being experienced. Despite that, a feeling of optimism prevails 
that the present quiet period will soon pass. 

In Shipbuilding the notable event of the year was the launching 
of the ‘Queen Mary’, and the publicity it received should have a 
beneficial effect on future work on the Clyde. The outlook hero 
may be regarded as fairly satisfactory, as some new building orders 
are confidently expected in the near future. 

The striking progress which is being made in industrial efficiency 
augurs well for the part which this country will take when tho 
world returns to economic sanity. 

The Scottish Agricultural Securities Corporation, Limited, for 
which we, along with three of the other Scottish Banks, provided 
the Capital, has now been operating for over a year. During that 
time loans to Farmers, which provide for repayment on a long 
term basis, to the extent of about £400,000, have been arranged. 
From the applications which the Corporation continues to receive 
from Farmers all over the country, it is evident that the credit 
facilities extended by the Corporation are of advantage to the 
Farming community who, I am glad to note, are now receiving 
better prices at the Stock Sales. 

Wor.p TRADE. 

While the improvement in our trading position compares favour- 
ably with the rest of the world, I am afraid it still falls short of 
our hopes and expectations. We are still in the position of waiting 
for that real advance which will do much to reduce the heavy 
figures of our unemployed. 

The difficulties imposed on international trading in recent years 
have, in many cases, been further accentuated by clearing arrange- 
ments, blocked accounts and fears of currency depreciation and 
devaluation. The enforced limitation of imports in our own and 
other countries, in order to protect or strengthen the balance of 
payments, also greatly affects world consumption. 

Last year, when I addressed you from this Chair, I referred to 
the growth of economic nationalism and the politically imposed 
barriers to international commerce which foster self-sufficiency 
but hinder world trade, and I feel that it is useless to expect any 
substantial measure of all-round improvement until steps are 
taken by the leading nations to establish a satisfactory and stable 
monetary standard, which would have the effect of abolishing or 
modifying the obstacles hindering the free movement of com- 
modities. 

NATIONALIZATION OF BANKS. 

From certain quarters Nationalization of Banks continues to ho 
advocated, but I cannot learn that the demand for Nationalization 
is the general wish of the people of this country, nor can I think 
that it is other than their wish that we shall continue our functions 
of being responsible trustees of the money placed in our keeping, 
and of employing that money in sound and legitimate ways to tho 
benefit of our Depositors and the industry of the country. Tho 
sound Banking system of this country has stood with remarkable 
success the test of the worst depression which the world has experi- 
enced. It is the envy of every other nation, and I am convinced 
that our people have no desire to see their savings transferred to 
the keeping of—what in effect would be—a Government Depart- 
ment controlled by the Government, representative of whatever 
Party might be in power. 

DIRECTORATE. 

During the year, The Earl of Iveagh was elected an Extraordinary 
Director to fill a vacancy on our Extraordinary Board. Lord 
Iveagh has had a long connexion with one of our London Offices, 
and we are glad to weleome him to our Extraordinary Board. 


THANKS TO OFFICIALS AND STAFF. 

T think IT may claim that the Directors give very close attention 
to the affairs of the Bank, but we are the first to recognize how 
much of the success of the Bank is due to the skill and the loyal 
and devoted service of our General Manager, Mr. Whyte, as well 
as to the Officials and Staff at Head Office, London City Office, 
our Offiees in the West End of London and in Glasgow, Dundes, 
and our Branches generally. To all of them we desire to express 
our appreciation of their services and support. 

I referred last year at some length to Mr. Whyte’s long and able 
service in the Bank and our high expectations of his work as 
General Manager, and I need only add now that those expectations 
have been realized to the full. 

APPROVAL OF ACCOUNTS—DIVIDEND. 

T now beg to propose that the Report now submitted, containing 
a Statement of the Accounts and Balance Sheet, be approved, and 
that out of the Profits of the year a Dividend at the rate of Seven- 
teen per cent. per annum for the Half-year, under deduction of 
Tax, be now declared in conformity therewith. 

The Report was approved, and the Governor, Deputy-Governor, 
Extraordinary Directors, and the retiring Ordinary Director were 
re-elected, and Auditors were reappointed for the ensuing year. 
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WINTER SPORTS 


ENGELBERG 


THE SKIER’S PARADISE 
Room, meals, heating, kur-tax, music tax, sports tax, and 
tips from 
15/-, 17/6 or 20/- PER DAY 
Funicular and aerial ropeway to 6,500 feet. Sun and snow 


from November to April, Fine bobrun. Open and covered 
curling rinks. Splendid skating and_ tailing. 


WHY NOT ARRANGE A PARTY? 


Free rail and hotel for organisers of parties of 16 or more. 





All details from the 
ENGELBERG INFORMATION BUREAU, 
103/113 Regent Street. London, W. 1. 


Or any travel agent, 











IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
i’ycsident—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G, 
Chatrman of the Executive Committee— 

SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, BT., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
TIon. Treasurer—SIR HOLBURT WARING, C.B.E., P.R.C.S. 
Director—DR. J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S. 


Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England as a centre for cancer research, the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund is working unceasingly in the cause of suffering 
humanity. The whole resources are devoted to the systematic 
investigation of the cancer problem. The administrative cost of 
the Fund (Office Salaries, Advertising, Printing, Legal Expenses, 
etc.) amounts to only 10°, of the total annual expenditure. 

While the Honorary Treasurer desires to thank all those who 
have hitherto supported this Fund, the income from investments 
and the Endowment Fund is still insufficient to meet the annual 
expenditure, 


Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly 
solicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
8-11 Queen Square, l4ndon, W.C. 1, or paid direct to the | 
Westminster Bank, Limited, Marylebone Branch, 1 Stratford | 











Place, London, W.1, A/c Imperial Cancer Research Fund. | 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,060,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 
(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the _ Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are’ purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 








WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 
“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 


5th EDITION, 
By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers, Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 
“On looking back on what has been written the investor will 


realise that the recommendations are practical and comforting 
as well as natural.” 

















To men in the fifties | 
and sixties 


It is not generally realised 
that for an annual premium 
of £47 : 12 : 6a man aged 55 
next birthday can effect a 
ll Whole Life Assurance of £1,000 with right 


to Bonuses under the Distinctive System of 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


Write for booklet explaining * The Distinctive System’ 





london (City) Office - - - 3 Lombard Street, E.C, 3 


HEAD OFFICE - - - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
FUNDS EXCEED £23,500,000 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 854.) 


next Budget. Whatever may be the principal cause, a ge. 
back is rather to be welcomed after a rise so pronounced ang 
continuous as that recently scen in the gilt-edged Market. 
Considerable speculation in one form or another develope 
during the advance, and a timely check to operations of 
that kind is salutary. Meanwhile, despite the slightly firme; 
trend of rates in Lombard Street, underlying monetary 
conditions remain favourable to a high level of gilt-edged 
security values, and there is thus no reason to expect that the 
reaction will go very far. 


* * * * 
INVESTMENT IN INDUSTRIALS. 


Sales of gilt-edged stocks have been effected partly in 
search for higher yields than those recently obtainable oy 
first-class investments. Many private holders of British 
Government securities have been seeking a better return 
on their capital in other sections of the Stock Exchange, 
and have been turning to the better class industrial ordinary 
and preference shares. The movement has received some 
encouragement from the excellence of the financial results 
shown in recently issued reports of leading industrial under. 
takings, which have provided considerable justification for 
the pronounced rise in industrials over the past year or 50, 
This advance, although substantial, has left industrials of 
the best class showing returns sufficiently above gilt-edged 
yields to attract investment by those willing to face the 
possibility of fluctuating income and capital value which is 
inherent in industrial investment. Meanwhile, speculation 
in industrial securities is less active than it was a few weeks 
ago, and a notable feature of other sections of the Stock 
Exchange is the comparative quietude of the more speculative 
markets, 

* * * * 


REDISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 


As an able and lucid account of the redistribution of 
wealth in Great Britain since pre-War days, and of the 
counter-balancing influence of thrift, the address recently 
delivered by Sir Harold Bellman at the Austrian Institute 
of Insurance Science in Vienna deserves to be widely read. 
Sir Harold, who is President of the International Congress 
of Building Societies, and therefore speaks with great 
authority on the thrift movement, made a comparison between 
British and Austrian affairs, drawing attention to certain 
features which are common to the two countries. Both 
nations, he pointed out, had seen the passing of a once 
wealthy class and had experienced the need for increased 
saving. Describing the British position, Sir Harold started 
with the Liberal social reform programme in the years 
immediately preceding 1914, and the increased taxation of 
the well-to-do which this programme involved. The necessity 
for financing War expenditure and the social service outlays 
of post-War years was responsible for still larger burdens 
being. placed on the richer members of the community, 
with the result that those who had previously provided the 
bulk of the nation’s savings were unable to save on an 
adequate scale. At the same time, the fall in prices caused 
by post-War deflation, and the resistance of wage rates to 
depression after a certain point had been reached, left the 
wage-earner with a considerable net gain. The rich were 
therefore considerably less rich over a term of years and the 
wage-earners much better off. In confirmation of this view, 
Sir Harold Bellman quoted Professor Bowley’s statement 
that in 1924 the very rich in Britain had less than half their 
pre-War income, allowing for tax and price changes, while 
the poorest of the working classes had gained most on balance. 


ADVANTAGES OF THRIFT. 


Meanwhile, the worker was being urged to save by public 
men and by the savings organizations themselves, including 
the building societies, the Post Office Bank, National Savings 
Associations, Trustee Savings Banks, and industrial assurance 
undertakings. The response of the wage-earners was seen in 
a rise in the total of small savings from £498 millions in 1913 to 
£2,543 millions at the time of the latest computation. Sir 
Harold then showed how the building societies had assisted 
private enterprise in meeting the housing shortage resulting 
from pre-War uncertainty caused by heavy taxation, and by 
the cessation of building during the War. Towards the 
end of his address he discussed the social influence of the small 
capitalist, pointing out that the thrifty citizen, with a stake 
in his country, whether through the possession of his own 
house or an account with a building society or bank, has 4 
sense of civic responsibility which is proof against irresponsible 
propaganda. Ife showed conclusively that the thrift movement 























(Continued on page 859.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 
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ENGLISH, SCOTTISH, AND 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 








BUSINESS CONNECTIONS EXTENDED 





A SOUND POSITION 





MR. ANDREW WILLIAMSON ON 
NATIONALIZATION 





Tur forty-second ordinary general meeting of the English, Scottish 
and Australian Bank, Ltd., was held on November 28th, at 5 
Gracechurch Street, E.C. 

Mr. Andrew Williamson (the chairman) said that during the past 
year there had been three outstanding events: The Second 
Chamber in New South Wales had been reconstituted on an 
elective basis; the Federal Election had taken place, and the 
(Centenary of the State of Victoria had been celebrated, honoured 
byaspecial visit from H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester, representing 
HM. The King. 

Since the present Government of New South Wales came into 
power in June, 1932, much good work had been accomplished in 
reducing the deficits of the previous Government and putting the 
finances of the State into a better condition, but he questioned 
if anything that they had done would have so far-reaching an 
effect in promoting sound government in the future as the recon- 
stitution of the Second Chamber. It had now been established on a 
firm constitutional elective basis which could only be amended 
by direct referendum to the people, and thus it formed a very 
ral safeguard against the domination of any extreme section, 
or the forcing on to the Statute Book of hasty or ill-considered 
legislation, from whatever Party such might emanate. 


AUSTRALIA’S RECOVERY. 

In his Budget speech delivered towards the end of July, some 
six weeks before the Election, Mr. Lyons was able to lay before 
the country a very satisfactory account of the stewardship of his 
Government. They assumed office at a time when the whole country 
was in a state of profound depression and when the estimated 
aggregate deficits, Commonwealth and State, were approximately 
440,000,000 for the year. They so effectively dealt with the problems 
with which they were then confronted that the record of their term 
had been one of continuously diminishing aggregate deficits of 
the States, while in the case of the Federal Government a surplus 
was secured in each year. These surpluses were secured after 
making remissions of taxation during the three years to June 30th 
last amounting to £9,590,000, while in the present Budget further 
remissions were provided for to the extent of £620,000. Coming into 
office in the closing days of 1931, the world price level for the next 
18 months was actually lower than in 1931, and the recovery 
that Australia had made was therefore all the more remarkable. ~ 


There had also been a remarkable improvement in the Govern- 
ment’s internal credit. On September 22nd, 1931, the Consoli- 
dated 4 per cent. stock 1938 stood at £80; the same _ stock 
today was quoted at £107 5s. There had been a steady improve- 
ment in the price at which the Government had been able to 
borrow, their latest loan being on a practically 3 per cent. basis. 

The Government had dealt during the past 3 years not less satis- 
factorily with their overseas debt. Since the Elections the Coalition 
Government had just completed the conversion of a further 
£14,601,806 by which nine loans of 3 different States had been 
converted into one new Commonwealth Government Loan of the 
same amount, repayable 1964-74, bearing interest at 3} per cent. and 
issued at 99, and this loan was largely over-subscribed. This 
brought the total of the conversions effected since 1932 to 
£124,450,892, and the total savings in interest and exchange to 
approximately £2,410,000. 


Tue Bank’s Accounts, 

Dealing with the accounts, the chairman said that cash in hand, 
Australian Government Notes, bullion, &c., was greater than last 
year by £1,519,789. Investments, at £1,867,380, consisting of 
British and Dominion Government securities, had increased by 
£103,590, and they all stood in the books at under present market 
value. The ratio of cash to each pound of current account deposits 
was lds. 6}d., and tho cash and investments together were equivalent 
to 18s. 73d. of their demand liabilities. This was an exceptionally 
strong position, but it was not altogether a profitable one, and 
indicated that the outlet for sound advances was still regrettably 
limited. Advances and other assets, £26,217,746, after deducting 
provision for bad and doubtful debts and contingencies reserves, 
showed an increase of £1,233,978. The net profit for the year 


amounted to £221,565, out of which there had been carried to reserve 
fund £15,000, and after allocating £5,000 to the Officers’ Provident 











Fund and £50,000 to contingencies reserves, the directors recom- 
mended a further dividend of 2} per cent., free of U.K. incomo 
tax, making 5 per cent. for the year, leaving £275,747 to carry 
forward. 

The past year had been a difficult one for the banks, for while 
there had been a distinct improvement in confidence and greater 
activity in internal trade, with a more buoyant tone and a more 
hopeful outlook, the low level of prices of all export commodities 
was discouraging to enterprise, and notwithstanding the reduced 
rates of interest, lenders found unusual difficulty in obtaining satis- 
factory outlets for the money available. In these circumstances 
it had been impossible to show increased gross earnings for the 
past year. At the samo time it was very satisfactory that their 
business connections had not only been well maintained but ex- 
tended, and he trusted that the current year would prove quite as 
satisfactory as its predecessor. Until the werld situation clarified 
and the prices of export commodities moved up to a more satisfactory 
level they could not look for any rapid return to the more prosperous 
days of the past. 

THE NATIONALIZATION CAMPAIGN. 

The recent Federal Election was fought between the Government 
and the Opposition mainly on one outstanding issue, the nationaliza- 
tion of banking in Australia, which was made the issue by the 
Opposition themselves. The various sections of the Labour Party 
for the moment united to press forward this revolutionary issue. 


These advocates of nationalizing banking accused the Trading 
Banks, firstly, of deliberate restriction of eredit—by which they 
meant that the banks for their own ends were not making advances 
as freely as they ought to—and, secondly, of giving an uniair 
preference to the big man as compared with the small man. 


In reply to the first accusation, he would point out that it was 
obviously absurd to anyone who reflected for a moment. The 
making of sound advances was the most profitable side of a banker's 
business, and for him to put any restriction on lending other than 
that dictated by prudence would be directly contrary to his own 
interests. When a banker, though having ample funds, ceased to 
lend freely the sole and simple reason was that, from the point of 
view of safety, the business of lending money had become less 
attractive. <A falling off in the total loans and discounts of the 
country was not generally due either to the inability or unwillingness 
of the banks to lend on good security, but merely to the falling 
off in the value of the securities offered to them. It would be 
readily understood, therefore, that, so far from the trading banks 
deliberately restricting credit, any such restriction or curtailment 
was forced automatically upon them by a fall in values. How could 
it be otherwise unless bankers were to cease worrying about their 
liabilities being covered to their full extent by liquid and realizable 
assets ? Another, and in Australia today the most important, 
factor in restriction of credit, as it was called, was the world 
depression in trade and industry inducing the customers of the 
banks to be unusually cautious regarding expansion of business 
through new enterprises. Notwithstanding the unprecedentedly low 
rates of interest the banks were charging for advances, customers 
were not applicants for loans as in better times, because they dit 
not see their way profitably to employ the money the banks were 
willing—nay desirous—to lend. 

QUESTION OF ADVANCES. 

Turning to the second accusation, namely, that the big man got 
an unfair preference as compared with the small man, he had no 
hesitation in saying that this was equally untrue. It was obvious 
that, from the point of view of security—a man with abundant 
resources of his own offered greater security as a borrower than a man 
who had little or nothing behind him. Naturally tho big man 
in these circumstances could command larger advances than the 
small man. But to say this was by no means to admit that the 
small man, to the extent of the security that he could offer, did 
not receive equal consideration with the big man. They were both 
treated with the same liberality in advances to the full extent 
that the margin of other respective resources justified. This 
accusation, made to create prejudice against the banks, was entirely 
without justification. 


The bait which the advocates of nationalizing banking held out 
was that if banking were nationalized credit would be more easily 
obtained. Doubtless this was exactly what would happen, but in 
practice what would it mean ? It would mean quite evidently that 
eredit would be granted without such particular regard to the 
security offered as was given at present ; advances would be larger, 
more widely extended, but less well secured than at present. 
Could anyone doubt after reading history what would be the result 
of such @ policy carried out consistently for a few years? At first 
there would doubtless be a general expansion, but this would 
almost inevitably be followed by an unhealthy boom and end im 
a violent crash. Jt was not in this way that countries grew sound and 
prosperous. In such a controversy all that the banks contended for 
was the correction of misleading propaganda, and a fair presentation 
of what the banks had done in the past and what they were doing 
today. 

Last year when referring to this campaign in favour of nationalizing 
the banks he said he had too much faith in the strong common senses 
of the electorate of Australia to have any apprehensions as to their 
being misled by either ignorant or mendacious propaganda. ‘The 
result of the Federal Election had shown that that faith was 
justified. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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THE BRITISH OVERSEAS BANK, LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1919. 











Report by the Board of Directors to the Fifteenth Annual General Meeting of Shareholders to be held in the Bank Ap oma 33, Graceshurch Strest (Lombard Court, 
London, E.C.3, on Tuesday, the Eieventh day of December, 1934, at 12 noo 





ee The Directors submit to the Sharcholders the Balance Sheet of the Bank, as at 31st October, 1934, and Profit and Loss Account, together with copy of the Auditor’ 
riificate, 
The Profit, after allowing rebate of interest and providing for all bad and doubtful debts eel r than _ ided for out of Contingencies —_ for the 
year ended 31st October, 1934, amounts to .. «+ £62,332 16 TT 
Talance available from Jast account “gr =a ; ay ° oe os ae oa we « & "306 07 


Making atotalof —.. ” ae Oh ie ee es «. £126,638 17 9 
which has been appropriated ‘as follows :— 
Jn payment of a Dividend on the ** A’ Ordinary Shares at the rate of jas ad cent. ail annum . 3s Tneome _ for the Vear ended Sist October, 1934, 
which together with Income Tax thereon amounts to 
Leaving a Net Balance to be carried forward to next yearof  .. oe oe oe ee ee ee ee oe a an 
£126,638 17 Poll, 
It is with the deepest regret that the Directors record the death of the Right Honourable Viscount Churchil', G.C.V.0., which occurred early in January ast. Vhena 
Churchill was associated with the Bank from 1919, the year of its foundation, first as Governor of the Council, "and from 1924 as Chairman of the Board of Directors, which 
office he continued to hold up to the time of his death. 
Mr. Arthur C. D. Gairdner has been appointed to succeed Viscount Churchill as co“ of the Board, and, whilst relinquishing his office as Managing Director, be 
utinues as before to devote his whole time to the affairs of the Bank. Mr. Nigel LL. Campbell has been appointed to succeed Mr. Gairdner as Deputy-Chairman, 
The Directors retiring by rotation are Sir James Caird, Bart., and Mr. Nigel L. Campbell, who, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 
The Auditors, Messrs. George A. Touche & Co. and Messrs. McClelland, Ker & Co, also retire, and, being cligible, offer themselves for re-appointment. 
Jondon, E.C., 29th November, 1934. By Order of the Board, A. E. THORNE, Secretary, 


—— 





BALANCE SHEET, 31st October, 1934. 





——— 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Capital : Authorised Cash in Hand and at Bankers .. oe ve £229,388 10 
£00,000 ** A’’ Ordinary Shares of L5 each .. nie me «+» £1,500,000 Money at Call and Short Notice a ae Fs 945,995 11 
£00,000 * B’? Ordinary Shares of £5 each... «+ 1,500,000 Balances with Bankers Abroad ~ . es oe r 145,423 2 
400,000 Shares of £5 eac h which may be issued in whole or in ah Bills Discounted . ° acs oe oe . ee . 498,094 17 
as ‘‘A’’ or B’' Ordinary Shares oe o os . 2,000,000 0 Government Se curities | oe é «3 ap ae “6 379,935 11 
—- Investments in Subsidiary Companies 106,046 9 
"$5 >, 000, 000 0 Other Investments, including Share holding ‘Inte re sts in Foreign 
id Banks . 489,802 12 
Subscribed and Paid in Full: Bankers Industrial Development Co., ; “Ltd. One “A” Ordinary ‘ 
£00,000 ‘A’? Ordinary Shares of £5 each .. .. £1,000,000 0 0 Share of £100,000, £100 Paid an << es 100 00 
200,000 ‘‘ B’’ Ordinary Shares of £5 cach .. ‘ «.» 1,000,000 Advances to Customers and Other Ace ounts. oe «s «. 2,024,739 15 10 
- - Amounts owing from Subsidiary Companies . ee oe 142,023 14 5 
£2,000, 000 Liability of Customers for Acceptances, etc. (pe rcontra) .. «e 8,121,135 18 7 
Current, Deposit and Other Accounts, including nn ision for Bank Premises—-Freehold at cost, less amounts written off... . 336,781 11 8 
Contingencies, and for Bad and Doubtful Debts 2,964,622 
Amounts owing to Subsidiary Companies... oe oe os 17,070 § le 
Reserve Fund = oe ee ee oe 100,000 
Jnvestments Depre ciation Reserve oe 150,000 
Acceptances, etc., for account of Customers ‘(per contra) . +. 98,121,135 
Falance of Profit ‘and Loss Account .. i 66,638 
Notes—{1) Contingent Liabilify on account of E ndorseme nts 
on Bills Discounted, £4,170. 
(2) ‘* Advances to Customers’’ and ‘‘ Liability of Customers 
for Acceptances’’ include the balances which come under 
Liuropean “ Standstill’’ Agreements and Exchange Restrictions. 


‘ 


“£8,419,467 9 6 a 
—_—_—_—____—_— £8,419,467 9 6 
ARTHUR CC. D. GATRDNER, Chairman. 
NIGEL L. CAMPBELL, Deputy Chairman, A. E. THORNE, Secretary. 
JAMES CAIRD, Director. F. J. SULLIVAN, Accountant, 








AUDITORS’ REPORT TO THE MEMBERS. 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books of the Bank. 
We have satisfied ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash Balances and the Billof Exchange, and have’ verified the Securi ies. 
We have obtained all the information and explanations we have re quired, and are of the opinion that the Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
correct view of the state of the Bank's affairs, according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the Books of the Bank. 
GEORGE A. TOUCHE «& CO, Chartered Audit 
London, E.C., 16th November, 1934. McCLELLAND, KER & CO. 4 Accountants. ‘es ide 





—_— 


PROFIT and LOSS ACCOUNT for the Year ended 31st October, 1934. 





Dr, Cr. 
fo Dividend on the “ A’? Ordinary Shares at the rate of Six ” recent. By Balance brought forward . £64,306 0 7 
reason and Income Tax thereon *.. . .. £60,000 0 0 », Profit, after allowing Rebate of Interest ‘and providing for all 
Ralance carried to Balance Sheet .. oe oe —~ -» 66,6338 17 6 Bad and Doubtful Debts (other than provided for out of Con- 
tingencies Account), for the year ended 
81st October, 1934... o8 re es £67,758 3 9 
Less Directors’ Fees .. ° 5,425 6 10 
—_————— __ 62,332 16 1 


£126,638 17 £126,638 17 6 








STATEMENT REQUIRED BY SECTION 126 OF THE COMPANIES ACT, 1929. 
None of the Accounts of the Subsidiary Companies shows a loss; the net profits have been carried forward in their own Accounts. 
ARTHUR ©. D. GAIRDNER, Chairman. A. FE. THORNE, Secretary. 
NIGEL L. CAMPBELL, Deputy Chairman, F. J. SULLIVAN, Accountant. 
JAMES CAIRD, Director. 
16th November, 1034. 


a ee Ltd.'| ROVAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
TABLISHED 1880. | Capital (fully paid) - - - - £3,780,192 
Capital aati ve Fully Paid ... ane Yen 100,000,000 |:{} Rest or Reserve Fund - « - £3,780,926 
Reserve Fund si ; ab ae aké Yen 124,250,000 | Deposits - ° - - - - £59,257,330 
Head Office: YOKOH: AM. A. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), 




















World-wide facilities for Banking 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking | Business of every description. 











mary Changchun), Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, z ee i as 
Moji, Nagasaki, Nagoya, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, | Tondon Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
Rio de Janeiro, San _ Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, | West End: (Drummonds) 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, ‘Tokyo (Marunouchi), | Western: Burlington Gardens, W. 1 ; 
‘dsingtau, Yingkow (formerly Newchwang). | (Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 
‘The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues | Bond Street: 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 
Drafts and Telegraphic ‘Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 248 Branches throughout Scotland. 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on General Manager: Wiiuiam Whyte. . 
application. Hi. KANO, London Manager. Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. Ceteree 9 Oe yoann een Senn meee 
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Financial Notes 
(Contnued from page 853. 


in Britain, while it has made good the gap in national saving 
sed by the heavy taxation of the wealthy, has also been 
g valuable stabilizing political influence. 


* * % * 
AUSTRALIA’S RECOVERY. 

Mr. Andrew Williamson, Chairman of the English, Scottish 
and Australian Bank, gave the shareholders of that institution 
a most able and masterful survey of Australian conditions 
in every important branch of the Commonwealth’s activities, 
and not least in its financial aspects. To all who are interested 
jn any way in Australia, we commend a_ study of Mr. 
Williamson’s intimate review of the position, While on 
some points he was critical of the effect of certain taxes, 
especially where they were inequitable, nevertheless he was 
unstinted in his praise of the wonderful and successful effort 
made by the Australian Government and its people to restore 
the credit of the Commonwealth, both internal and external. 


SOCIALIZATION OF BANKING. 


Mr. Williamson devoted part of his address to a thoroughly 
effective reply to the agitation which arises from time to time 
for nationalization of banking—of course, in the hands of 
Socialists. ‘This question was fought out in Australia before 
the recent Election, for it seems to provide a platform upon 
which a discredited party can always fall back when it is 
seeking the support of electors. Mr. Williamson pointed 
out that so far from the trading banks deliberately restricting 
credit, as they are said to do by advocates of Socialized 
banking, they are anxious to lend as much as they can on 
sound security. It is on the latter consideration, of course, 
that the arguments for nationalization completely fail. 
If Socialized banking were to achieve anything, it could only 
be through unsound lending, and, as Mr. Williamson said, 
can anyone doubt, after reading history, what would be 
the result of such a policy carried out consistently for a few 
years ? A. H. D. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THe SpecTatTor,’ NOVEMBER 29TH, 1834. 
MONEY MARKET. 
Srock EXCHANGE, FripAy AFTERNOON, 

A sudden and unexpected change has taken place in the Money 
Market. Instead of the abundance of available capital which 
has been such a remarkable feature during the last few months, 
a complete scarcity of money has existed for the last few days. 
The rate of interest paid for loans upon English Stock has been 
as high as 5 per cent. ; while the pressure in the Foreign Markets 
has been such as to force the speculators to give a much higher 


‘rate. This alteration is chiefly to be attributed to the uncertainty 


in which the existence of the present Government is involved. 
The capitalists generally, although Tories in their hearts, are not 
so blind to their own interests as to be ignorant of the fact that 
the formation of a Tory Cabinet will renew the mistrust with 
which the attempt was accompanied on the last occasion; and 
the near approach of the shutting of the Bank books makes them 
unwilling to lock up their capital by lending it on Stock till the 
middle of January, at comparatively low rates of interest, when a 
very great demand for money may be created, which will give 
it a value far beyond the present one. The price of Consols, 
however, has not given way; 91 having been the lowest price for 
Money. The settlement of the November Account took place 
on Wednesday, and was only characterized by the more than 
ordinary difficulty of raising money upon Stock. 





1” * * * 











MR. EDWARD BULWER'S PAMPHLET, 


The interest of the week is political ; its literary curiosity is the 
appearance of EpwARD BULWER as a pamphleteer, and the pub- 
lication of a third edition of his Letter to a Late Cabinet Minister, 
within two days of its first issue. ‘To this fact—which beats the 
ever memorable instance of Coclebs in Search of a Wife—some 
other cause must be assigned than the merit of the performance 
alone. The reputation of the author—the known opinions of the 
man—and the idea, perhaps, that in these times of tergiversation 
on the part of the Gentlemen of the Press, one amongst them 
would at all events speak honestly—have had much to do with it. 
The absorbing interest of the subject (though we were told the 
public was in a state of apathy) has perhaps had more. The 
pamphlet is well-timed ; and, according to CicERO, to speak aptly 
Is one third part of an orator. 








Dincr subscribers who are changing their addresses are asked 
to notify Tue SPECTATOR office BEFORE MIDDAY on MONDAY 
OF EACH WEEK. The previous address to which the paper has 
been sent and receipt reference number should be quoted. 
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“ Boom” in Gilt-edged stocks. This 
means increased death 
duties. State your case 
and suggestions will be 


made by 
















The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 






19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





No shareholders. No Commission, 












THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royai Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2, 


West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Streef, 
London, S.W. 1, 









Paid up Capital ... or aa eee a “a £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund... <n ie jn mes £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve “ pe a iau ae £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 





Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description i3 transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 



























There are advantages in appointing 
the Bank as Executor or Trustee. 


































The utmost secrecy is assured. 


NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 


LIMITED 
8 
A descriptive booklet may be obtained 
from the Manager of the nearest Branch or 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT, 1 PRINCES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 
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Travel 
Wintering in Egypt 


** Eeypt,” said Herodotus 2,500 years ago, “ contains more 
wonders than any other land.”* Much has happened since then, 
so much that we have almost lost our sense of wonder. The 
‘Graf Zeppelin’ and countless aeroplanes have flown above 
the Pyramids and mocked those monuments “ doting with 
age’; luxurious Nile steamers will take you from Cairo to 
the First Cataract and back in twenty days. Even the flow 
of the Nile is regulated by the medern dam. 


And yet the old wonders still remain—the Pyramids (despite 
the picture postcards and the aeroplanes), the step pyramid 
of Sakkara (* rival” as Kinglake called it, ** for the full-grown 
monster at Ghizeh’’), the temples and the colossi. And, 
despite your trousered effendi, the fellah still works his fields 
as when Herodotus saw him, and the Egyptian countryside 
remains the true Biblical scene. The tired farmer still leads 
his cattle home with the sun setting along the dusty road (that 
sunset whose colours were the despair of Turner—they change 
too quickly for the eye, Iet alone the brush—and those im- 
possible-lookiig daubs of Hassall’s, shrieking with violent 
colour, were nearer the truth than anything more subtle ever 
could be). 


. It is the brightness of the day, the unreality of the colour- 
ings—this very un-Westernness—that the visitor to Egypt 
finds so refreshing. The old body is sloughed off, as it were, 
and even the common lamp-post in a Cairo street takes on an 
air of mystery, of something almost sinister. An hotel such 
as Shepheard’s—a caravanserai so famous that I may, I trust, 
escape the-impeachment of ** log-rolling *°—owes everything 
to atmosphere. There is something in the air, the pulses 
quicken—and one expects to find romance waiting behind a 
pillar, 

But some of us are made of sterner stuff and remain in- 
sensible to and uninterested in, atmosphere, and Shepheard’s 
might as well be any other hotel of the Grand, Splendide or 
Majestic type. And, after all, my title, ‘“* Wintering in 
Egypt,” demands something a little more concrete. 


An ideal climate—that is first. For those who like statistics 
—an annual inch of rainfall, a daily eight hours sun (during 
the winter months), an average winter temperature of over 
60° F. But it can be cold at night, and warm clothing should 
be packed at the expense of a tropical outfit. 

Accommodation is excellent. If you cannot find an hotel 
to suit your taste or purse (which is unlikely) there are now 
many excellent pensions, a large number of them English- 
managed. Egypt has long had an unenviable reputation for 
being expensive. It need not be so, but care is necessary, 
especially in such matters as ‘extras’ and ‘ purchases ” 
from the Musky and bazaars. The attractions from the 
antiquarian and Egyptology point of view need no emphasis 
here. The most delightful way of seeing the antiquities is, 
of course, by Nile steamer, with almost daily land excursions. 
So far as standards of comfort and cuisine will allow, the cost 
of a Nile trip has been kept as low as possible. 


In Cairo itself—and also to a lesser degree in Alexandria, 
Luxor and Assuan—there are magnificent opportunities for 
sport. In Cairo race meetings are held each Saturday and 
Sunday. The events are well-endowed and the cards well- 
filled. At practically every meeting there is an event for 
gentlemen riders. At the Gezira Sporting Club (which is in 
the front rank of the world’s sporting clubs) there are facilities 
for every conceivable game from polo to croquet. Visitors, 
properly introduced, may join for the period of their stay. 
There is a certain amount of sailing on the Nile (an annual 
regatta at Assuan), and there is swimming in the clubs and 
at the hotels. Duck, snipe and other shooting may be had 
near Cairo. 

There is plenty of dancing at the hotels and restaurants 
during the season, and there are one or two cabarets of repute. 
At the Royal Opera House in Cairo there is usually a season 
of first-class Italian and Freneh opera. The cinema is very 
popular, and several of the notable films of recent years have 
been seen in Cairo and Alexandria before their date of release 
in other countries. 


For the hale and hearty and also for those in only moderate 
health there is much to do and much to see. For those in 
indifferent health or definitely ill, Heluan, at the gates of 
Cairo, may well prove an ideal health resort. The waters of 
Heluan have been sought for their healing properties since 
the time of Amenhotep (s.c. 1600). The thermal bath estab- 
lishments are as modern as 1934, H.R. 


The 1934-35 edition of Egypt and the Sudan, the official 
publication of the Tourist Development Association of 
Egypt, is now available. Copies may be had on application 
to the Secretary, Egypt Travel Information Bureau, 29 
Regent Street, Lordon, S.W. 1. 





“The Spectator” Crossword No. 114 


By Zreno 


[4 prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 


correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. 
Envelopes should be marked “* Crossword Puzzle,” and should 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on, 


the form appearing below. 


published in our next issue.] 


The name of the winner will te 
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ACROSS 

Bragging. 

To be wished at the end of 
one’s days. 

A spirit without a noble’s 
head. 

In these war-like times, we 
all wish it. 

Of the Chaldees. 

KE, G, and C would form it. 

Christiania replaced it. 

Pulpy part of 12. 

A heady liquid ? 

Every deanery has one. 

rev. Inferential bases. 


. Has its ups and downs in 


America. 


7. Allied to Rhinoceros. 
28. Many a one is found in 26. 
. Take away 9s grasp, and 


you will grasp it. 


32. 25's backward beginning. 
33. Book-binding with — pro- 


i. 


jecting cover. 

Needed to make this kind 
of machine total. 

rev. Soon to be seen with 
no tap. 

* Farewell ! Thou art too 
dear for my possessing, 
And like enough thou 
know’st thy . is 
— Shakespeare's Sonnets. 


DOWN 


A sporting stand on the 
whole would bring the 
desired result. 


. Before man, possessing hig 
qualities would result, 


3. Write in advance. 


. Sole protection depends on 
thongs. 


5. I must come between both 


reversed negations. 


> rev. Test the feet. 

7. Is nothing tardy ? 

s rev. 35 a bracing medicine, 
% I read gaps (anag.). 


. Literary 17. 


2 rev. Now New Guinca. 


. Expire in the midst of the 
assignment, 


5. White metal. 
22. Musical King. 
5 rev. Heavy hammer. 


. Confused chums. 
. When the middle is also at 
the head it holds leaves, 
rev. S.0.85. ! 
. Half of 23. 


5. Two — 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 113 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 113 is Miss H. Hutchison, 
Carlowrie, Kirkliston, West Lothian. 








WAIFS.& STRAYS 


KENNINGTON S.E.1] 
HAS A FAMILY OF 4.500 
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TOWN & | 
COUNTRY 
[3 au tce | 


Houses and Propetties 
For Sale or To Let | 


,.T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office for 


SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES. 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 
(Phone: Crawley 328.) 


“SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


(Telephone : Sevenoaks 1147-8 ; Oxted 240 ; Reigate 938.) 
¥. D. IBBETT & CO., and MOSELY, CARD & CU., 


. * . . . 
For Properties of every description in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 
REPLY TO RIBBON BUILDING 


WELWYN (30 mins. King’s Cross) shows how a new 
town can fit its countryside, without ribbons or 


























MANOR: FIELDS 
PUTNEY HEATH” 


FLATS adjoining PUTNEY HEATH 


amidst charming Woodland Gardens and probably the 
most beautiful development in London. 
lovely scenery adjoining Putney Heath. 


Call or Write for ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE, 
Builder Owners : 


MANOR — 


PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, S.W.15 
















COMPLETE W:TH EVERY 
MODERN REFINEMENT 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
CONSTANT HOT WATER. 
PASSENGER LIFTS. | 
TENNIS COURTS. 
GARAGES, ETC. | 
| 

| 

| 


Flats face 


JOHN LAING & SON, LTD. 
INCLUSIVE RENTALS 


£200 to £35) 


PHONE: PUTNEY 2166 




















sprawling, each enhancing the beauty of the other. Good 
planning and limitation of size of town makes possible 








town services, amusements, &c., without losing playing 
fields and country sports. Houses to let from £42 to £120 
a., or for sale from £335 to £2,300. Garden flats: 

2/6 ine—A.B.C, Guide from S. P, Howarp, Estate 
Otlice, Welwyn Garden City, He rts. 


<6. BROMPTON 
ROAD, S.W. 3 








EAST SUSSEX. 


Really charming Country Property on bigh ground near 


WHITEMAN & COMPANY 
HANTS 


MAGNIFICENT OLD WORLD RESIDENCE, 


Telephon- 
Kens. 0026-7 









BERKS 


AWAY FROM ALL NOISE AND TRAFFIC, Attrae- 


per- 


RE ee ee ee Vath arte Hon ot Cail ine | fectly secluded. Oak beams. 4 bed, 2 sitting, lounge, | tive Modern Residence, 7 bed, 4 ree. 2 bath; central 
Hill, 4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, excellent | 2"4_ Tefectory halls, bath, ¢e. pinnae Fine old | heating; main electric light, water and drainage. 
water and lighting. Garage. Buildings, 14 acres. ‘Tennis | Gardens and tennis lawn, paddock. Parklike grounds. 
and Croquet Lawns. Perfect order. £3,500. Freehold 6} ACRES PRICE £2 500 FREEHOLD. 4} ACRES. PRICE £3 500 

4 . 25 3 . > ° 


with possession.— Full particulars and photos from the 
Agents, E. WATSON & SONS, Estate Agents, Heathfield. 





WHITEMAN & Co., 


as above. WHITEMAN & CO., as above. 











TO SAVE THOSE IN PERIL AT SEA 


You yourself may never be called upon to 
effect a rescue at sea—yet can you forget that 
it is a part of the daily work of these heroic 
men? 

Are you willing to help them in this magnificent 
work ? 

£250,000 is needed each year, but every penny 
will help. Send whatever you can afford. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


Lr.-Cont. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 


Turk Earn oF HWARROWBY, 
Secretary. 


Honorary Treasurer. 


















































SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
Por fuls particulars apply to: 

ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 














WRITE FOR FREE 


showing Bungalows, 
c 


visit our permanent 





pro 


VERY Browne & Lilly building, because 
of its splendid construction and lasting 





| LL U ST R ATE D ee. ee, nr ae, eee 
increases the i 
CATALOGUE S.R., & “Lilly Buildings offer the greatest satisfaction 


money can buy. 


lub Houses, GARAGES from £7:14:0 


Pavilions, etc., also 


Garages, Sheds 

Greenhouses and BROWNE & LILLY LTD 
Portable | Buildings 9 ss 
of all kinds. Or THAMES SIDE, READING 


‘Grams: Festahia, Beafing. 


"Phones Reading 4489. 








Show Grounds. 























TRAVEL Prvvatioces A 
REG? RUGS — 


All Wool. Made in Scotland 
FOR LAND, OCEAN & AIR TRAVEL 


This handsome Rug may be had in the following 
Highland Clan Tartans : Argyll, Black Watch, 
Buchanan, Cameron, Campbell, Douglas, Forbes, 
Gordon, Glengarry, Hunting Fraser, Hunting 
Robertson, Hunting-Stewart, Macdonald, Mac- 
gregor, MacKenzie, Murray, Red Fraser, Red 
Robertson, Royal Stewart; also in 20 Check 
Designs, with Navy or Fawn Grounds. Size of 
Rug 70” x 553”, fringed ends. 

HEAVIER RUGS in all the principal Clans 

from 21/= to 42/-. 


Send for coloured illustrated list, post free. 


COPLAND & LYE LTD., M.O.D. 16, 
Caledonian House, Glasgow. Estab. 1873. 
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line charged as a line. 


6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 





a 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to q 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 23% for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR O, 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 





MOTOR TOUR next week Eastern and Southern 

Counties, ¢e.g., Coast. towns, Ipswich, Cromer, East- 
hourne, Diss, Sudbury, King’s Lynn, Tonbridge, Dor- 
chester, visiting with Mr. Hurcomb depositories, banks, 
residences, making cash offers for jewels, silver, &c. 
Advising and valuing china, pictures, furniture, &c. 
Fee 21s. Jewellery safe Reg. Post.-G. FARROw, 11D 
Carlton House, Regent Street, 8.W.1. Whi. 7261. 





bg wee” -For introductions to people of in- 
telligence and wide interests.—-Write, enclosing 
stamp, to SECRETARY, 19 Pembridge Crescent, W.11. 





e IKE A LADY’S CARESS” is the shave of the 

patent BALL RAZOR. Price 12s. 6d.—E. L. 
SALOMONSEN & Co., 6 & 7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. Selling 
agents wanted. * 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
t the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 
{ Arlington St.,8.W.1, for particulars of that organization. 





XY EX Education Centre.—Century Theatre, Archer St., 
» Westbourne Grove. Monday, Dec. 8rd, 7-9, Con- 
sultations. Monday, Dee. 10th, 8 p.m. : Lecture, Cants 
of Domestic Relations. Carol Morrison, M.A. Adm. 6d. 


_— 








MEDICAL 


YALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
B® tion. Guaranteed. Free booklet.—-T. 8. HEATON, 
20 Grosvenor Place, 5.W.1, (Sloane 3697.) 











CINEMAS 





CINEMA. 


Ger. 2981. 


ACADEMY 
rs Oxford Street. 
RENE CLAIR’'S 
“LE DERNIER MILLIARDAIRE” 
CONRAD VEIDT in 
“T WAS A SPY” {A) 
Special children’s performances every Saturday. 
Continuous, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 





(U) 





NVERYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. HAM 2285). 
Wy CLAIR SEASON : Monday: Sovs LEs Torts DE 
Paris (A). Thursday: A Nous LA LIBERTE (U). 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., 

AND WANTED 

ag z= ¥ OF BIR MINGHA WM, 
: MUSEUM AND ART GALLERY. 


VACANT 





Vacancies occur in the Arts Department of the above 
Gallery for TWO MALE JUNIOR ASSISTANTS, and 
the Museum and Art Gallery Committee is prepared to 
receive applications for these posts. 

Applicants, who should possess a University degree or 
its equivalent, should have the artistic and technical 
knowledge pertaining to such an appointment, and 
should be able to undertake lecturing in the galleries. 

The gentlemen appointed will be required to devote 
their whole time to the services of the Corporation, and 
to pass a medical examination, the appointment being 
subject to the Local Government and Other Officers’ 
Superannuation Act, 1922. 

Commencing salary £250. 

Applications, giving full particulars of qualifications 
and stating date of birth, should be accompanied by six 
copies of three recent testimonials, and sent to me, 
endorsed ‘* Junior Assistant,’’ not later than Decem- 
ber lith, 1934. 

Dated this 24th day of November, 1934. 

8. C. KAINES SMITH, 
Keeper. 


age si a offered daily in London by trained, 
» intelligent, reliable woman (32). Secretarial or 
office work of philanthropic nature wanted. Housing, 
unemployment, women’s welfare or similar organization 
with progressive outlook. £1 weekly, or would consider 
yoluntary work if central. 

Available January.—Box 602, Zhe 
Gower Street, W.C. 


i. 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





anita FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
+ 


TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, 





Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given, 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, EX, 4, Tel.: Mansion House 5053, 





o3 


Cost per shave 
—not cost per 
a lade 


The 
Best Blade 
in the World 


Discriminating users insist 
on “Eclipse” Blades 
not only for their luxurious 
shaving comfort, but because 
of their outstanding and 
lasting quality. Their use is not 
extravagance but a real econe 
omy. Prove their economical 
value by purchasing a packet. 
Timothy White’, and all 
Chemusts, Hairdressers, etce 


3 for 14 5 for 1/8 


alieladiaaa-y 


Sole 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 











COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





AR HAAMENATIONS. 


Oral classes and Correspondence Courses Michaelmas 
and Hilary Terms. Candidates should enrol now with 


DAVILS'S, 
5 Sussex Place, Hyde Park, W.2.  Padd. 3351/2. 


MRS. HOSTER’S 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
29 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1. 





The Appointments Bureau is available to all Pupils, 
free of charge, throughout their Secretarial career. 

For full Prospectus apply to Mrs. Hoster, F.1.S.A., St. 
Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, London, E.C, 2. 



















Regular Sailings 


FARES from £109 


TRANSPACIFIC ...Regular sailings 
between San _ Francisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 
the Philippines. ow through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada, and the Pacific Voyage, 


FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 
22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221, 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel. CEN. 2827, 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 







































or ee HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(University of London.) 





PrInolpal: 6:s:00:0:0.:0 «0 Miss E. C. Hicerys, B.A. 

The Lent Term commences on Saturday, January 12th, 
1935. The College prepares women students for the 
London Degrees in Science and Arts. ‘en Entrance 
Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and several Exhj. 
bitions of not more than £35, tenable for three years, will 
be offered for competition in March, 1935, For further 
particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey, : 





ee 


RAINING FOR SOCIAL Work, 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX 
Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted jor 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club loaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c, Course 
arranged to suit needs of individual students, A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates —Fy 
particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 





—_—. 


tae BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING Col. 
: LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of 
gymnastics. The course of Training extends over 
3 years and includes Educational and Medica! Gym. 
nastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, £165 per annum.—for 
prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





JNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL, 

The MARTIAN CLARKE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIP, open to Women only, value £25, will be 
AWARDED in SEPTEMBER to a Candidate holding a 
Higher School Certificate. 

For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, University 
of Bristol. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. — Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 





Zz BRANDON’S, BRISTOL, 
ne ecmraeetiasien 

Old Established Public School. Recognized B. of E, 
Ages 4-19, 

Sound Education in all Branches. Tndividual attention, 
Preparation for Universities, R.A.M., R.C.M., &e, 
Moderate Fees (Special Terms for Daughters of Clergy). 

Estate of 18 acres on outskirts of Bristol recently 
purchased for removal of School to country site, 
JUNIOR DEPARTMENT now open (girls and boys 
4-9, day and hoarding). 

Yor information apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 


Boarding School on modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south coast 
air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified staff. 
Principal: Miss LvcreTiA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Feed PARK SCHOOL, READING. 
4 


SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 50-80 — guincas: 
examination in March. Leighton Park is a Quaker 
Public School. Special stress is laid on physical training, 
social and international interests and Scouting. There 
is an exceptional equipment for the right use of leisure 
time. No O.T.C.--Apply to the Hrapmaster, E. B 
Castle, M.A, (Oxon). 














FINISHING SCHOOLS 
HATEAU BIENVENUE, LAUSANNE, LUTRY, 
y SWITZERLAND.—High-class finishing — School 


Languages, Music, 
Moderate 


and Educational Home for Girls. 
Domestic Economy, &c. Winter Sports. 
fees. Escort from London, 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements— Continued 
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RENC TRENCH Tri inslations, 


TY PEW RITING, &e. 





Typewriting, Duplicating. 





H yiss A., 210 Willesden Lane, N.W.6. Willesden 0398. 
BO ardencine rie caren epreemmmennne 
ITE RARY VY Typewtg.,Trans., &c.,promptly executed. 


JMSS. Is. per 1,000 words, Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.- 
Miss N. MACPARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd. Westcliff-on-Sea. | 





————— 
YONG-POEMS W ANTED.—Songs and musical com; s, 
Saso cons idered for publication. Terms by arrangement 
sonata Derek, Lrp..ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Ave. W.C.2. 








RITE RITE FOR PROFIT—Make a second icome in | 
W spare time, Send for free geen —REGENT } 
JysTITUTE (Dept. 59D), Palace Gate. W. | 
—_——— — 2 eee | 

ART E XHIBITIONS 
. ee Is 

OYAL SOCIETY Ot Por TRAIT PAINTE RS 

R ROYAL INSTITUTE GALLERIES, 
195 Piccadilly, W. 1 
Daily 10—5. Admission 1s. 


FOR THE TABLE, &e. 








ibs. cooking 4s,, dessert 5s. 6 
4d. per 100) over.— J. B. 


suffolk 


hoxes, 26 
miles and 
Aspali Hall 


pedieciee 

PPLES in 
f ep. 100 
CHEVALLIER 








MNEST SCOTCIL LAMB.—Sent direct from farm 
k to your railway station, car. paid. Quarter, 
half or Whole carcase. Full particulars on receipt of 
postcard \ RANKIN, Hairshawhead, Strathaven, 
Lanarkshire. 


SHORTBREAD | 


or abroad 





EDINBURGH 


friends at home 


ACKIE'S 


is the perfect: gift: for 


\ 
4d., 4s. 4d, 


By inland post, 2s, 10d., 5s 


10s. Od. 


3d., Lis. Gad. 


éd., éd., 


ld, 7s 


6s. Ss. 


3d 


In tins, 2s 
Os 
list on request, 
& SONS, LTD. 
EDINBURGH, 


Complete prick 
W. MACKIE 


108 PRINCES STREET, 


J. 


TOb ROY pve ante is mice 
R Oats nage and makes delicious porridge, 34 Ib 
}s. 6d., b. 2s by tid., post paid. Special 
aeatation® for quantities.— Ronr WALLS & 
Sons, Oatmeal 3 Stirling 


Irom selected Scottish 


1., I 


in 





An 


unus ai interesting list 
tor Christmas (at attractive 
trom Ertz & CHAPPELOW, 
Kenton, Harrow. 


Tyo CON NOTSSEURS. 

or VINTAGE WINES 
prees, and fully guarantecd), 
Agents, 25 25 E.mwood Avenue 


Lo 











BOARDING HOUSES 


WINTER 


HOTELS AND 


UTUMN 
A 
HUNTLY, 
Nr 


AND 


RESIDE NCE. 


BISHOPSTELGNTON 
TEIGNMOUTH 

Listablished Is7s 
Offers -pec al advantages oF EeCoNomy, COMFORT, 
the best Winter Climate in England 
TURKISH AND ELECTRIC LIGHT 
for illustrated Ti aritt 


Batis. 
Write 
ELGRAVE CLUS, Ltd., 2 ans. weekly 

bed and breaktaust. 30s Particulars 

96 Belgrave Road, s.W. 1 Victoria 


partial board 
SECRETARY, 





BRINE 


] ROLT WIC HH SPA. “WORCESTERSHIRE 





BATHS HOTEL 175 rooms all with he & ec. water. 
Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators A.A R.A.C 
fild. Guide trom d. PT. COLLEY, Manager, 

D gE oO fr FT WE. 2 $ PF A 
The Norbury House Hoven is now open 4 country 
house with the service of a good continental hotel, 
near baths. good garage and chauffeurs’ quarters. Tel. : 
Droitwich 173. 
DINBU RGA. THE ALISON HOTEL.—Me! 
‘’Creseent, Tams... ** Melerest.”° Edinburgh. Tel. 


SMEDLEY’'S.- Gt. Britain's Greatest 
Por Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
Mnelusive terms from 13s. per 
Two Resident Physicians. 


Meteo kk. 
Hydro, 
rooms, grounds 10 acres 
day. Hlus. Prospectus free, 


— YOURSELVES in’ English Country. | 


Ask for Descriptive List (Sd. post free) of 180 INNS and | 


HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCTATION, 
LTD 


PLR GrORGEH’S House, 195 REGENT 


STREET, 


w. A., 
Wt. 


LYTD., 


ST. 


S' RREY, TRUST INNS. for excellent country 
' quarters, situated in the loveliest: parts of Surrey. 

Apply for List ‘'S.,’’ stating requirements, to ‘* SURREY 
Trest,’’ Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford, 





\ "HERE to stay in London.--THE LODGE, 1 St. 
. (George's Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 
ds. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). With 


dinner 6s, 6d, ov 2 guineas weekly, 


- | 


and | 


| invited to bring 
| many 


WN, You 
BLATTIS”’ 


‘\ 


| 


| 
| 





Longest and 
Finest 





by the beautiful modern 20,000 ton Cruising Liner 


Duchess of Richmond 





Teneriffe This fine Cruise is a voyage 
Trinidad of splendid leisure — not 
@ueackc a rush from port to port. 
- Sirare The route is a warm 
, southerly one, out by way 
Jamaica of Teneriffe and home via 
Port Madeira. The itinerary 
Everglades embraces the most inter- 
(for Miami) esting ports in and around 
Bahamas the Caribbean Sea, and 
Bermuda allows longer time ashore 
Puerto Rico than usual for individual 
Antigua gg — feat- 
os ures include two days at 
Martinique Port Everglades “ies 
Barbados MIAMI) and two days at 
Madeira BERMUDA 


Cruise duration: 48 aie 
From Southampton Jan. 25, 1935. 
Minimum Rate: 90 Gns. 
Write for West Indies: Cruise Handbook, 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), S.W.1 
103 Leadenhall Sc., E.C.3, or local agents everywhere 
RO 

















Handknit Stockings, | 
Irce 


Tweed, 
Tweed 


Handwoven 
stock 


ONEGAL 


Ac., always in patterns 
request. MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State, 
AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 


thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
their announcements to the notice of the 


thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid 


Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion, and should reach The Spectator bon 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 


Discounts :—2}%% for 6 inser- 
> 


Tuesday of each week j 
for 26 and 10°) for 52. 


tions, 5% for 13, 7% 


COCKROACHES ? Then buy 
UNION COCKROACH PASTE 

successtully used in all parts of the 
guaranteed ; -frem Chemists, 
or Sole Makers HOWARTHS. 
Tins 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 


universally and 
Globe; extermination 

Boots’ Branches, Stores, 
473 Crookesmoor, Sheilield, 


Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat 
James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland, | 


EAL 
Irce 


TINTER UNDERWEAR for THRIFTY BUYERS 
Direct from Makers. Cuts out middlemen’s profits. | 
Saves you shillings in the £. 


PATTERNS and Catalogue, 
Dept. 5., Union Road, Nottingham. 


Write for FREE 
PHILLIPS, LTD., 


| 


| BOURNEMOU TH. 






E 
| BRIGHTON. 


on | 


A quality for every purse ; 


a size for every figure; a style for every taste. Pure 
Wool, Mixtures, or Art Silk. For Women, Children, | 
~ | Men. Outsizes a speciality. Guaranteed in every way. 








£11 OFFERED FOR' 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


BRITANNICA 
Latest Edition Any Binding 


FOYLES, CHARING CROSS RD., London, W.C.2 





|} BRODICK (Arran). 
BUTTERMERE. 

| CAMBRIDGE. 

| CANTERBURY. 


oanien & | ST: LEONA 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 





JEWELLERY, &c.—We are paying 
HIGH PRICES just now. Bank- 
We are also in urgent need 
of Diamonds and coloured Stones, Old English Silver, 
Antiques, Plate, Oddments of every description ant 
Dental Plates (net vulcanite). Large or small quantities 
Take advantage of High prices prevailing by calling or 
sending without delay to BENTLEY «& CO., 63 New 
Bond St. (facing Brook St.), London, W.1. Maytair O01. 


YOLD, SILVER, 
RW exceptionally 
notes or offer by return. 











DANCING 
YCOTTISH DANCE, Ballroom and Bagpipe Teacher.— 
‘ Dove.as TAYLOR, 3 Furnival Street, Holborn. 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 

THE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to sena 

to readers desiring them the names of hotels-—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Treland 
PHE SPECTATOR'S Recommended List. In order to 
wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible reaters will patronize 
them. Personal of hotels is always 
welcomed by the 


BANGOR (N. Wales).— CASTLE. 
TH.--GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST. GRAND CENT iS 
BEXHILL-QN-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 

BOU RNEMOL TH arOne. 
| BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAV EN 
OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER ind SPA, 

BLENHEIM. 

ROYAL CRESC 
(Rottingdean). Tt DOR 
DOUGLAS HOT 
VICTOR 1A GOLF 
UNIVERSITY ARMS 

COUNTY. 

Wales). —BRYN-TY RCH. 
Londonderry ).—GOLPF. 
KING'S ARMS. 
PWLLYCHROCHAN. 
WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD. 


from 
give 
have 


recommendation 


Travel Manayer 


BRIGHTON - Ne OSE. 


MOTEL. 


CAPEL CURIG (N. 
CASTLEROCK (Co 
| CHRISTCHURCH. 
| COLWYN BAY. 

CONISTON LAKE. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark). 


CRIEFF.— DRUMMOND ARMS. 

CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHE ARN HYDRO. 

DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.— CAVENDISH. 


PARK GATES 
EDZELL (Angus).--GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—-FALMOUTH. 
GLASGOW.— MOR HOTEL, India Street. 
| GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGU ARD BA 
| GRAYSHOTT (I: uts.).—FOX & PELIC AN. 
| GULLANE.—MARINE, | 











| HASTINGS.— QU E SN’S 
| HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 


KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE 

KINLOCH-RANNOCH-_(Perths). LOCH RANNOCH 

| LANARK.— CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 

| LEAMINGTON SPA.— AL KER IRTON 
REGENT. 

| LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA. 

| LLANDUDNO.—CRAIGSIDE HYDRO. 

ST. GEORGE'S HOTEL. 

| LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 

LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 

a THACKERAY, Gt. Russell’ St., 

| 

| 


HOUSE. 


W.C.1., 

—OLIFTON, Welbeck St., W.1 

UNITE My = ICES, 98/102 Cromw.t 
Rd., 


MALVERN.— FOL EY NAMES, 
. | MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 


ARMS 


| MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT 
MANOR HOUSE. 


MORETONHAMPSTEAD. 


NAIRN (Nairnshire).—ROYAL MARINE 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN 

STATION HOTEL. - 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY 
| PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOGHRY. —ATHOL PALAC 7, 


PORTREE (isle of Skye).—ROY 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—P i i WICK 
| RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY 
ROWARDENNAN apis Lomond).— 

} ROWARDENNAN. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall) —TREGENNA CASTLE. 
RDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHL. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 

| SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 


BAY, 









SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN 
| SHREWSBURY (nr.).—_HAWKSTONE PK.. Weston 
| SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 


SKYE (Scotland).—FrLODIGARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRAND. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.— BEAR INN. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr. Bishopsteignton).— HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT ARMS HOTEL. 
TORQUAY.—HOW a COURT PRIVATE. 

—PALACE 

—ROSETOR. 

—ROSLIN HALL. 

WARW ICK.— LORD LEYCESTER. 
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CAMBRIDGE 


Two new volumes in the CAMBRIDGE MISCELLANY 


THE PROBLEM OF *°* THE STUDY OF 
NOISE 3/6 DRAMA 


Dy F.C. BARTLETT NET By H. GRANVILLE-BARKER 











HAMLET 
The 15th volume of The New Shakespeare 


Edited by J. DOVER WILSON 
Frontispiece in photogravure. 8s. 6d. met. Leather, Ios. 6d. net 


The publication of the Histories and Tragedies begins with Hamlet. The editor’s elaboration of his 
textual introduction was recently published in the Shakespeare Problem Series. 


Already published: THE COMEDIES. 14 vols. 6s. net each 


THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY 


VOLUME X. The Augustan Empire, 44 B.C.—A.D. 70. 37s. 6d. net 
Edited by S. A. COOK, F. E. ADCOCK, and M. P. CHARLESWORTH 
The history of the Roman Empire from the death of Caesar to the accession of Vespasian. 
VOLUME OF PLATES IV. Illustrating Vols IX and X of the History 
Prepared by C. T. SELTMAN. 12s. 64. net 


EARLY TUDOR GOVERN MENT 


Dy K. W. M. PICKTHORN 
Vol. I. HENRY VII. tos. 64. net. Vol. W. HENRY VIII. 25s. net 


This work ¢escribes the conditions of government and its development under the first two Tudors. The 
detailed and strictly chronological history of Henry VIII’s reign is preceded by an introductory volume 
analysing the chief institutions of government under Henry VII. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN ENGLAND IN THE 
ith CENTURY 


Ly NORMAN SYKES. 21s. net 
The author enquives into the influence of political and social conditions upon ecclesiastical persons and 
standards; he discusses the responsibility of the 18th century church for the radical demands for reform 
made 50 years later; and he attempts an appreciation of the whole achievement and temper of the 
Georgian Church of England. 


RABELAIS: Translation by W. F. SMITH 


Second, enlarged, edition. Volume I. Gargantua. 155. net 


Before his death, W. F. Smith, the greatest Rabelaisian scholar of his time had re-annotated and greatly 
expanded his edition of 1893. These materials, the monuments of a lifetime’s study, are set forth in this 
second edition which has been seen through the press by Mr D. H. Beves. 


PROBLEMS OF MIND AND MATTER 


By JOHN WISDOM. 6s. net 


This book gives a general account of Philosophical Analysis as practised at Cambridge and gives a 
sympathetic, yet critical, account of Professor Stout’s important philosophical theories, 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 














and Sons, Ltp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C, 4, and published by Tue Srecrator, Ltp., at their offices 
No. 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1—Friday, November 30, 1934, 








